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S79 SUNWATCH 


or Boys _ 
A Compass and Sun Dial 


Boy and Girl Scouts and all outdoor 
people need acompass. Get an Ansonia 
Sunwatch and have both Compass and 
Sun Dial in one. Tells time by the sun. 


Thin, satin-finished brass case, with 
latitude, longitude and variation tables 
on inside cover. 

If you cannot get it from your dealer, 


send us a dollar attached to this adv. 
with your name and address below. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John Street Dept.B New York 
Manufacturers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 

















Here's the enemy 
to skin disorders! 
Resinol 
promptly relieves the 
» torment and usually 
clears the trouble 
away in due time. 


= RESINOL 


today Soothing and Healing 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, ; 
the wonderful new discovery i 
that relieves rupture, will be ; 
sent on trial. j 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 470S State St., Marshall, Mich. 


. Big Band Catalog Sent FREE 


Anything you need for the band— 
single instrument or complete equipment. 
Used by Army and Navy. Send for big 
catalog, liberally illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive. Mention what 
instrument interests you. 
Sold by leading music 
dealers everywhere. 


= LYON & HEALY 
Payments 52-57A Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Ensel 
Axrt Corners’ 

S.No Paste NEEve 
Use theiit to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cands.clippings in albums 
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su ¥ os x % scent, no 8; 
there is nothing as good. 10¢ brings full pkg. and samples 
from Engel Mfg. Co. Dept.24D. 4711 No. Clark 8t., Chicago. 


- FREE CATALOG SiY6 Sno ‘wonoen in cuss. SS) 


a> Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
h amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel. — 
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a } 40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write to-day for new catalog. | 
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A SUBMARINE HOBO 


CURIOUS type of fish is the shark 
A sucker, which travels about the seas by 
clinging to sharks and other large fish. 
Apparently the sucker is too indolent to 
search for its own food, and its association 
with the shark serves it the double purpose of 
bringing it to its meals and insuring its safety, 
for the shark cannot catch it. 

Mr. C. H. Townsend describes in the Zo- 
ological Society Bulletin an interesting group, 
shark, shark sucker and pilot fish, the last 
also an associate of the shark, but one that 
lives by its own wits. 

It is the destiny of the shark, he says, per- 
petually to tow through the seas the loafer, 
foreordained to be a hanger-on since the 
beginning of fish time. 

The shark sucker does not insist that the 
shark alone furnish it free transportation; it 
also is a stowaway on the porpoise, the whale 


and the sea turtle. Anglers report that it, 


clings to the big tarpons caught in Florida 
waters and may be seen when the tarpon 
makes its great leaps. That may be done for 
the purpose of dislodging the sucker, as it has 
been seen to let go at such times and drop 
back into the water. It is not averse to cling- 
ing to the bottoms of boats. It was that habit 
which gained the fish the name of “ship- 
holder,” the ancients believing it to hold back 
vessels; and its Greek name Echeneis has that 
meaning. 

We have watched porpoises playing under 
the bow of a schooner with shark suckers 
firmly attached. The sucking disk on the top 
of the head, by which it clings, is longer than 
the head of the fish and has a surprising 
holding power, as has been proved in the 
aquarium. A large shark sucker lowered partly 
into a pail of water took hold of the side 
of the pail with its disk so firmly that when 
it was raised by the tail both bucket and 
water, a weight of twenty-four pounds, were 
lifted. During the past two summers the 
aquarium boat brought in sand sharks and 
shark suckers at various dates between July 7 
and October 11, all taken in Sandy Hook Bay. 
Many .of the sharks and sea turtles entering 
the bay must be accompanied by shark suck- 
ers and pilot fishes that cannot escape capture 
when the former wander into the big pound 
nets. We do not get them elsewhere. 

We are not quite justified in referring to the 
shark sucker as a parasite, when it is really 
a commensal—a word that implies living 
together. It does the shark no harm and may 
even be of service to it in destroying parasitic 
crustaceans that attach themselves to many 
kinds of fishes. We are not warranted in 
assuming that the shark has any concern 
about the welfare of the shark sucker, since 
the latter is careful never to place itself in 
advance of the shark, but. clings to back or 
belly, well out of harm’s way. When we 
placed pilot fishes, which also accompany 
sharks, in the shark tank, they were evidently 
at a disadvantage in caring for themselves, 
and the larger shark managed to kill three of 
them. It is probable that the shark sucker 


would fare no better if it swam about as, 


freely as the pilots. We have noticed that it is 
careful to shift its position on the larger shark 
when the smaller shark swims too near for 
comfort. 

Put a shark sucker in any tank containing a 
shark, and its first move is to get as close to 
the nearest shark as possible in the quickest 
possible time. Its mother brought it up in 
shark society, and there it is pleased to return 
even after months~ of absolute safety in a 
tank by itself, with nothing exciting at hand 
and nothing to do but apply its suction disk 
to the unresponsive wall of the tank. It was a 
dull life. Allah designed it for the red field of 
danger. 

The pilot fish evidently feels much as the 
shark sucker does about the change. Life is 
more interesting even if not so safe. The pilots 
follow their leader with the persistence of the 
dog—it can hardly be called fidelity—and 
remain with him in adversity. I have several 
times seen a group of pilots clustered beneath 
a shark caught at sea and hauled against the 
Albatross, the steamer of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries; then they were captured with a net 
drawn round them by one of the ship’s boats, 
all remaining close to the struggling monster 
while the wide ocean invited escape. 

It would be interesting to know where the 
shark suckers deposit their eggs, and at what 
age newly hatched suckers can use their 
clinging disks, but the books are silent. 























AKE the first letter in the name of each of the 
things pictured here. What do the letters thus 
selected spell? 

Write your answer on the coupon below, mail it 
to us, and we will send you, free, a generous trial 
tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 

Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists than 
any other dentifrice. Jt cleans teeth the right way 
—safely and thoroughly. 

The delicious flavor makes its use a treat, not 
a task. 

COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25 
199 Fulton Street, New York 






Large size tubes 
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January 20, 1922 
Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. H. 

Dear Sirs. As it is nearing training time Iam 
writing for two gloves of my model—‘‘Lucky Dog,’’ 
No. G99. Will send check for same. They are for 
some of the younger pitchers and they like my model. 
They are the best glove made. 





G. C. ALEXANDER 
Avalon, California 


LETTERS LIKE THIS 


from the biggest men in baseball convince us that the 
friendship between the big players and the “Lucky Dog” 
line is sincere, for no one of Alexander’s 
high standing would start a young 
pitcher on a course that he did not be- 
lieve was the right road to his success. 
Read description of Alexander's favorite 
in the D & M Catalogue. 
New Catalogue and latest D & M Rule Book sent free. 


Sincerely yours, 
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Try It in Your Home for Three Months— 


Then Decide. Our plan makes it possible for you to test the 
high-grade, first quality New Companion Sewing Machine 
in your home for three months before deciding. If unsatisfactory 
we return your money and take back machine at our expense. 

Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, including foot treadle and electric models. Each 
machine is of the d dable C ion quality, d 
and delivered free at your nearest freight station (in U.S.) fro 


Jt ts easy to Jind out all about this fine machine. A postal-card request will bring descriptive 
booklet, free trial offer, and attractive terms of purchase by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SEVERELY 
TAILORED 


" HEN I will take the gray spotted silk, 
the hat with the feathers, the pongee 
coat, the gray shoes and the gray 

gloves,” said Mrs. Sidney, touching each arti- 

cle of apparel with her fingers as she spoke. 

The little group of clerks who had been 
waiting on her smiled and bowed and wrote 
the orders in a quick, businesslike way. 

Constance Talcott, who stood watching, 
scowled resentfully. This was just the sort of 
thing that delighted Aunt Marie. She loved 
to play great lady; to sail into a shop and 
gather the anxious, obsequious clerks round 
her; to order them about while she fussed 
over colors and fittings and tassels and trifles; 
and then to buy royally in the manner of a 
queen conferring a special favor. Constance 
turned and looked moodily out of the win- 
dow. Below her the traffic of the city wove 
eternally in and out. The continuous wild 
scramble to gain a place here, a few more 
feet of ground there, seemed silly. She sighed 
impatiently ; the world seemed all wrong. 

A gray silk dress dotted with great green 
coin spots, a gray hat loaded with feathers, 
a fluttering pongee coat trimmed with lace, 
gray shoes, delicate gray gloves—those were 
the things that Aunt Marie had just bought 
for Constance’s Easter outfit. Could anything, 
Constance asked herself, be more outra- 
geously unbecoming to a tall, fair girl who 
looked her best in severely tailored clothes! 
She imagined herself and her aunt walking 
up the aisle of the church on Easter Sunday. 
Aunt Marie, stout and rather hot, but all 
fussy with laces, rustling silk and jingling 
beads, would walk ahead, smiling with su- 
preme satisfaction in Aunt Marie and all her 
belongings; then she, Constance, in the gray 
dress spotted with green, the fluttering pon- 
gee coat and the ridiculous overweighted hat 
would come stalking miserably behind. 

If Aunt Marie would only let her choose 
her own clothes! But, no! Aunt Marie must 
do the choosing; she must play the kindly 
benefactress. Since she had sent Constance to 
a fashionable boarding school and had over- 
whelmed her with luxuries of all sorts, she 
probably felt that she ought to have such a 
small return for her money and attentions 
as choosing her niece’s wardrobe. Constance 
saw clearly the justice of that. She had 
learned that there were prices she must pay 
for being dependent on-a wealthy relative. 

“Come, Nannie,” Aunt Marie called, and 
Constance suddenly hated the name—it 
sounded like a stupid, pale-eyed goat or a 
silly white kitten. “Come, Nannie,” Aunt 
Marie repeated in her high voice, “I’m going 
to give you a little treat now. You’ve been 
so patient, trying on clothes all afternoon. 
We'll go to the Faircourt for tea! You'll like 
that, won’t you, honey ?” 

Constance drew a breath of relief when she 
and Aunt Marie were at last seated in the 
automobile away from those bowing clerks 
who had not even been honest enough or 
human enough to smile when she had stood 
in front of them, dressed in the ridiculous 
spotted silk, the pongee coat and the terrible 
hat. She would have felt like killing anyone 
who had smiled, and yet she could not forgive 
them for being such hypocrites. Then she 
drew her lips quickly together. A good judge 
of hypocrites, she who had let Aunt Marie 
think that she liked the spotted silk and the 
other things! “But I didn’t want to hurt her 
by telling her I hated them!” she said to 
herself despairingly. “She’s so good to me; 
I owe her something for it all! Besides, she 
would have insisted on her own choice any- 
way, because she thinks she’s a better judge 





By Bertha 
Helen 
Crabbe 


than I of what I should 
have.” Constance’s thoughts 
went back to the clerks. 
Hypocrites? ‘‘It takes a 
thief to catch a thief,” she 
told herself. 

Aunt Marie chattered 
away about tea at the Fair- 
court, and Constance lis- 
tened dutifully. Presently 
they drew up in front of 
the great gilded doors of the 
hotel. At any other time 
Constance would have en- 
joyed the place, but now in 
the midst of the lights and 
the playing fountains, the 
music and the flowers, she 
sat moody and preoccupied. 
Aunt Marie chattered on 
happily. She was a simple, 
childlike, gay-hearted little 
woman, and at least, Constance thought with 
a wry smile, she was not hypocritical even 
about her money; she let the world see 
plainly that she was proud of it. Why should 
Constance think that her attitude was vul- 
gar? Why wasn’t it merely honest ? 

“Nannie, cheer up, child!” Aunt Marie’s 
voice trilled. “You look as cross as two sticks. 
What’s the matter, sweetheart?” She leaned 
across the table and took Constance’s hand 
in her own warm, caressing grasp. “Don’t the 
new dress and things please you ?” 

Constance’s resentment weakly melted be- 
neath the genuine, whole-souled love in Aunt 
Marie’s eyes. From long experience she knew 
what her aunt expected of her. “Yes, I love 
the things, Aunt Marie,” she murmured. “It 
was so good of you to’buy them for me.” 

Then she flushed hotly. She was telling a 
lie, a downright lie! She continually told and 
acted and lived lies. Why must she do it 
merely to please Aunt Marie, to pay for the 


** Happy Easter, Aunt Marie! ’’ she said. 


aa rp ** Happy Easter! ’’ 
SY 








The girl told her of her early dreams and ambitions 


things Aunt Marie bought for her? She did 
it for money! Yes, that was what she did it 
for! If Aunt Marie were poor, would she do 
it? She knew she would not. 

Constance sprang to her feet. 

“Why, Nannie, are you ready to go al- 
ready?” Aunt Marie exclaimed. “We haven’t 
eaten half those delicious cream cakes. Did 
you ever taste better?” 

“T—yes, I’m ready to go, Aunt Marie,” 
Constance said unsteadily. “Do you mind?” 

“Well, no, perhaps not. I guess you’re tired 
from trying on clothes. You look almost 
feverish, your cheeks are so red. How I did 
make those clerks scramble to get the shoes 
exactly to match the dress, didn’t I, honey ?” 
Aunt Marie chuckled. “Your old auntie 
wasn’t going to let her child appear before 
the world all unmatched. Aunt Marie’s pretty 
good to her chicken, isn’t she, honey?” Her 
eyes were suddenly wistful. Standing there 
with her emotional face lifted appealingly 
toward her tall, frowning niece, while the 
waiter helped her on with her wraps, she was 
a pathetic little person. 

“Yes, you’re good to me,” Constance mut- 
tered impatiently. “Come, let’s—let’s get out 
of this.” 

When they were once more in the auto- 
mobile she observed that Aunt Marie was 
quietly and unobtrusively weeping; the tears 
rolled down her plump cheeks and dripped 
ridiculously from her quivering chin. Quick 
pity filled the girl. She loved Aunt Marie; 
she. loved her honestly, much as she might 
love a child, and she hated to hurt her. 
“O auntie dear,” she said, catching Aunt 
Marie in her arms, “don’t cry! I don’t know 
why I was so horrid. You are good to me, 
far, far too good.” 

Aunt Marie’s face beamed through her 
tears. She clung to Constance warmly. “I’m 
so silly,” she said with a break in her voice. 
“You didn’t mean to be short with me; you’re 
just tired. I’m a goose. But, darling, this old 
goose does love her Nannie terribly. You’re 
all I have in the whole world; all I have to 
love and to love me, deary.” 

In spite of a little unpleasant twinge at the 
frank sentimentality of it Constance was 
deeply touched. “I do love you, oh, very, 
very much, Aunt Marie,” she said softly. 





They kissed each other and then were silent 
as the automobile sped homeward. 

“What a hold Aunt Marie has on me,” 
Constance thought as she watched the houses 
flash by. She shivered a little and wondered 
how anyone so apparently weak as Aunt 
Marie could have a hold on anyone. “It’s 
all that hateful money!” she told herself. “I 
keep thinking that I have to do something in 
return for what she spends on me, and so I 
keep telling her how much I like the things 
she buys for me and how good she is to me 
and how I love her. Of course she is good to 
me, and I do love her, but when I feel that 
I have to tell her so it seems to take all the 
genuineness out of it.” 

That evening Constance hated Aunt Marie’s 
great costly house. The instant she stepped 
inside she felt as if she were being smothered 
in luxury. The deep-napped carpets clung 
unpleasantly to her feet; the furniture was 
absurdly plump with upholstery ; the pictures 
were too overpoweringly big and gorgeous; 
the soft-footed servants seemed sly and use- 
less and silly. After dinner she went to the 
music room and sat down at the piano to 
thrum out her worry and discontent in little 
runs and abrupt chords. She was so much 
absorbed that she did not hear anyone enter 
the room, but, glancing up suddenly, she saw 
that the boy from next door—Jimmy Lane— 
was sitting beside the window, listening. 

She liked Jimmy; he and she had been 
friends from babyhood. They had gone to 
school together until she went to a boarding 
school, and he to a technical school; and even 
then they had kept up their friendship. He 
had a way of dropping in at Aunt Marie’s 
whenever he liked. Sometimes he would sit 
by the window for an hour or more, lazily 
listening to Constance play and whistling 
along with the music. He was frowning now 
at the runs and chords. “Call that music, 
Constance ?” he asked. “Give us a real piece.” 

Constance smiled and began to play the 
popular songs that Jimmy enjoyed; and soon 
his happy whistle lagged along in response 
to her flying fingers. At the end of the fourth 
selection he turned to her. “Well, Constance, 
I’m going to the city to-morrow to take that 
job with the bridge people,” he said. 
“Oh, are you really ?” Constance cried. 
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“Yup. It’s going to be 
great, I think—this going 
into the world to seek a 
fortune, being on your 
own, trying yourself out 
to see what you’re worth.” 
In spite of himself there 
was an embarrassed little 
thrill in Jimmy’s voice. 

Constance glanced at 
him quickly. She thought 
rather absurdly of a picture she had once 
seen of a knight going forth to battle with 
the same strong, eager, purposeful expression 
on his face that was now on Jimmy’s. 

“Why don’t you cut loose, Constance?” 
Jimmy asked abruptly. 

Constance started and then frowned un- 
comfortably. “And starve to death?” she 
demanded. 

“Shucks! Didn’t you take a secretarial 
course there in that highfalutin’ school of 
yours, and didn’t you tell me that old Harris 
of Harris & Binney said he’d give you a posi- 
tion any time you wanted it?” 

“Yes,” Constance admitted stiffly. She did 
not fancy having Jimmy Lane “preach” at 


her. 

“Well, then?” said Jimmy. 

Constance turned her back on him and 
began to strum carelessly on the piano. Jimmy 
did not realize that he was supposed to be 
snubbed. He looked round Aunt Marie’s taste- 
less, overdecorated music room. It was typical 
of Aunt Marie. There was a fat frieze all 
tangled with cupids and bowknots and vari- 
ous musical instruments, a costly but hideous 
piano, a huge harp that no one ever played, 
a spidery ivory chair or two, a ponderous 
upholstered “puff-button” lounge and a great 
deal of heavy gilt. 

“Whew!” Jimmy breathed. “Do you like 
this sort of thing, Constance?” he asked with 
a sweep of his hand. 

“Tt’s better than starving to death,” Con- 
stance snapped. 

“I’m not so sure of that,” Jimmy said 
slowly. 

“O Jimmy, if you’re going to preach, I’d 
just as soon you went home!” Constance 
cried. | 

“Very well.” Jimmy rose; his face was cold 
with controlled anger. “Good night, Con- 
stance, and good-by. I probably shan’t see 
you again for some time.” 

“Good-by,” Constance replied coolly. “I 
hope you will enjoy seeking your fortune.” 

His face reddened at the faint note of 
mockery in her voice, and, turning, he left 
the room. 

Constance seated herself again at the piano 
and rattled off an angry roulade of false 
notes. “I was hateful to Jimmy,” she mut- 
tered, “perfectly hateful!” 

Her hands came down on the keys in one 
last wild crash; then she sprang to her feet 
and ran upstairs to her bedroom. Snapping 
on all the lights, she stepped to a great full- 
length mirror. She was a tall, graceful girl 
with ashy blonde hair, pearly coloring and 
clear direct blue eyes. But to-night her eyes 
were clouded with trouble, and the fussy 
green satin dress she wore—it was Aunt 
Marie’s choice of course—made her face look 
sallow and took all the soft lights 
out of her hair. “What a fright!” 
she said. “Quite like an orange in ; 
a grass-green lamp shade. My dear, H 
with all your drapings and fringes j j 
and fluff-doodles you begin to ‘ 
look like an elongated caricature | 
of your Aunt Marie. I’m not sure ' 
that you aren’t even growing fat. 
Yes, fat in soul! You say you hate 
all the luxuries Aunt Marie gives 
you, but do you? Do you really? 
It’s my opinion that secretly you 
dote on them. Yes, you like to be 
waited on and have your hair done 
and ride round in automobiles; 
you like fur coats in winter and the 
seashore in summer; you like 
downy, satin-covered pillows and 
breakfast in bed. You’re willing to 
put up with any amount of green 
spotted silks and fat feathered hats 
if only you can have those lux- 
uries! O Constance, my dear, you 
aren’t a bit the strong, splendid 
person I used to dream you would 
be! Do you remember how I used 
to dream of your striding glori- 
ously across the face of the earth 
and doing all sorts of wonderful 
things? Oh, you poor, fat-souled 
softy, do you intend going on like 
this for the rest of your life until 
you are nothing except a weak, 
hypocritical echo of Aunt Marie, 
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with your greedy eyes fas- 
tened on her moneybags ?” 

In sickening disgust with 
herself Constance whirled 
away from the mirror. 
Going to her bureau, she 
pulled out a drawer and 
disclosed a pile of dog- 
eared old diaries. Soon she 
was absorbed in reading 
them, and as she read 
all the old ambitions, the high sweet dreams 
of her school days, awakened within her. Her 
breath came fast; her eyes gleamed strong 
and clear with purpose. Springing suddenly 
to her feet, she went to the window. In the 
western sky she could see the white, far- 
spread glow of the city. There young people 
like herself were working in strong, clean 
independence, were honestly earning shelter, 
food, clothing and whatever pleasures they 
could afford. There hearts were leaping to the 
joy of sharing the great work of the world. 

Was she strong enough to break away from 
Aunt Marie and go out into that world and 
take up her work? Was she strong enough? 
Aunt Marie would make a terrible scene. 
Constance squared her shoulders, held her 
head high and fairly marched down the stairs 
to the library where Aunt Marie sat cro- 
cheting. : 

There was a scene; but at the end of it 
Constance had won Aunt Marie over. The 
girl told her of her early dreams and ambi- 
tions, and Aunt Marie said in a quivering 
voice, “Nannie, I used to dream of doing 
great things like that. You’d never guess it 
now, would you? Yes, I was going to do 
wonderful things—be a trained nurse and 
nurse a whole suffering world or adopt an 
orphan asylum or have a beautiful voice and 
sing free for all the poor people in the land. 
But I soon forgot. It—it is rather tragic to 
forget and—to regret. Go if you like, Nannie; 
your old auntie will be heartbroken, but I 
can see that it’s for your g-good, and Auntie 
Marie always wants to do what’s best for 
her ch-chicken !” 

It was not easy for Constance to go; it 
was not easy for her to become accustomed 
to the routine of work in the office of Harris 
& Binney; nor was it easy to live in one 
small bare room in a boarding house. Many 


a time during the first two weeks Constance ra 


came very near running home to the comfort- 
able, unworried ease at Aunt Marie’s house. 
But as time went on she grew to like her 
work and her new life. “I feel so clean,” she 
told herself with a laugh, “and so strong and 
sure of myself. I think my soul is thinning 
out too. I shouldn’t be astonished if it were 
almost as thin as a dinner plate by this time.” 

Easter Sunday dawned clear and beautiful. 
Constance went to church dressed in a dark 
blue serge suit made on the severely tailored 
lines that were so becoming to her. She wore 
a plain black sailor hat, black shoes and white 
gloves. Though she tried to keep her thoughts 
on the spiritual significance of the day, she 
was not altogether successful; even the most 
pious young woman would have thrilled occa- 
sionally at the thought that for the first time 
in her life she was wearing clothes bought 
with money that she herself had earned. 

























“These are mine,” Constance told herself 
proudly. “Hitherto the things I wore have 
been Aunt Marie’s, and the life I lived was 
Aunt Marie’s life, fussy, useless, selfish and 
luxurious like the clothes she bought me. Now 
I live my own life,”—she smiled at the whim- 
sical thought,—“plain, substantial and se- 
verely tailored like this suit.” She laughed. 
“Just as I look best severely tailored I think 
T'll live best severely tailored!” 

Jimmy Lane was in church that morning. 
Though he and Constance had parted in 
anger, they were glad to see each other. 
Jimmy walked back to the boarding house 
with her. “I knew you’d break away from 
that useless life of yours, Constance,” he said; 
“T knew you were true steel.” 

That moment was the proudest and hap- 
piest Constance had ever known. 

They walked on, talking about their work 
and comparing notes. In the background of 
the mind of each was the sermon they had 
just heard. It had been about the opportuni- 
ties for new ways of life that are forever 
opening in front of us. 

To Constance it seemed that they were 
both embarked on a new life. She felt happy. 
When she reached her room in the boarding 
house she thought of Aunt Marie—poor, 
little, loving Aunt Marie, all alone in her 
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luxury-padded house. Constance ran to the 
telephone and in a few moments was talking 
with her aunt. “Happy Easter, Aunt Marie!” 
she said. ‘Happy Easter!” 

“Oh, is that you, Nannie? You haven’t 
forgotten your lonely old auntie then, after 
all?’ 

“Of course not. Aunt Marie, it’s a shocking 
thing to say over the telephone, but—I love 
you!’ 

“Darling!” Aunt Marie cried. There was 
a happy little pause. Then she added, “O 
honey, won’t you let me send you just one 
thing—an Easter present? I know you said 
you wanted to be—what was it, that slang?” 

“On my own?” ’ 

“That’s it. You want to be entirely on your 
own now, but may I not send you this one 
thing? I bought it yesterday.” 

“Surely you may.” 

“Well, it’s a gold fountain pen, Nannie. I’m 
certain you'll love it, and it’ll be so useful! 
You will like it, won’t you?” 

“T’ll love it!” Constance assured her sin- 
cerely. “I'll use it every day.” 

“Oh, will you?” Aunt Marie cried. 

“T surely will. Oh, there’s the luncheon bell, 
Aunt Marie! Good-by.” 

“Good-by, honey,” replied her aunt. 

Constance hung up the receiver. 
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DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


HEN I was a boy at the old squire’s 

in Maine I had two close companions, 
Thomas Edwards and Willis Murch, 
whose acquaintance I made the first month 
that I was there. Which of the two I liked 
the better I could hardly have said. Tom— 
his full name was Thomas Jefferson Edwards 
—lived perhaps half a mile across the fields 
from the old squire’s farm. Willis lived at 
about the same distance up the road to the 
north. Both were about twelve years old 
when I first met them. Tom was thickset, 
rosy and vigorous and seemed to have posi- 
tive opinions on all subjects; he was a fluent 
talker and knew everything worth knowing 
about farm affairs and about the other 
youngsters of the school district. Willis was 
tall, lean and wiry and inclined to be reticent. 
I liked nothing better than to go off into 
the woods with Willis, for he knew the name 
of every tree and of every bush that grew in 
the vicinity and of every wild creature that 
ran, every fish that swam and almost every 
bird that flew. He was a born woodsman and 
loved the wilderness far better than he loved 
the cleared lands. Whenever I went hunting 
or fishing with him we always got something. 


He seemed to know instinctively where to 


find the game. 

As time passed Tom began to disapprove 
of my trips to the woods with Willis. Really 
the foolish boy was jealous. 

During the second year of our acquaintance 
he determined to have something off in the 
woods quite as interesting to show me as the 
things that Willis had—perhaps more inter- 
esting. He consulted old Hughy Glinds, an old 
trapper and bee hunter who lived near by, 
and with the old man’s help secretly made a 


disused lumber camp into a bear trap by nail- 
ing up the two windows, weighting the roof 
with stones and changing the door to a drop 
gate. Since bears are fond of investigating 
empty logging camps, the scheme was by no 
means a bad one. 

The old camp was situated rather more 
than two miles away in the forest. Three 
years before Tom’s father had done lumbering 
there one winter, but since then had let the 
camp stand empty. The structure was still 
strong, for it was made of spruce logs notched 
together at the corners. 

One Saturday afternoon in September 
Tom’s sister Catherine, who had come over 
to call on my cousins Theodora and Ellen, 
told me casually that Tom had something he 
wanted to show me. When work was not too 
pressing the old squire was wont to give us 
boys Saturday afternoons free; so in the 
course of an‘hour I went over to see Tom and 
found him busy wheeling in stove wood. 

“TI was just going to visit my bear trap,” 
he said in an offhand way. “I thought maybe 
you might like to go with me, if you weren’t 
going anywhere with Willis Murch.” 

“Bear trap!” I exclaimed. “I didn’t know 
you had one!” 

“Oh, yes,” he said carelessly. “I’ve had one 
set for some time.” 

“T’d like to go,” I said. 

“Well, wait till I wheel in this barrowload 
of wood and get my gun,” Tom said non- 
chalantly. 

The gun was another surprise; Tom had 
had it only two days. It was a small shotgun 
of a type that was being imported from 
Belgium to sell at the low price of three 
dollars. Percussion caps were needed to fire 
the guns, and if they were too heavily loaded 
they would burst. You could kill squirrels 
and partridges with them at a distance of 
fifteen yards, but not much farther; and | 
once heard of some one’s killing a deer with 


ne. 
After we had examined, admired and loaded 
the new gun for bear we set off along the old 
logging road and, tramping through the 
autumn woodlands past Quoghoggar Bog, 
reached the partly cleared bushy opening at 
the far side of which stood the old camp. 
“The trap is sprung!” exclaimed Tom as 


Through the autumn woodlands 
past Quoghoggar Bog 
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we came in sight of it a moment 
later. “The drop gate’s down.” 

“Do you think it’s a bear?” I 
asked in some alarm. 

“Perhaps,” Tom replied and cocked 
his three-dollar gun. “You stand out 
of sight behind that big stump while 
I creep up and look in at the peep- 
hole.” With gun held ready to shoot, 
he moved forward to one corner of 
the low log structure where a hole 
the size of a walnut had been 
chipped out so that you could see 
what was inside. 

“Can’t see anything,” he said to 
me after he had squinted through 
the hole for several minutes. “Guess 
the trap must have sprung itself.” 

I now ventured to approach and 
peep in, and presently I espied an 
inert little gray form crouched in 
one dark corner. When I pointed it 
out to Tom he declared that it was 
a young hedgehog. “What business 
has a footy little shrimp like that to 
come fooling round a bear trap?” he 
said in disgust. 

The drop was so heavy that we 
had to pry it up with a long pole 
and set a prop beneath it to hold it 
open. 

“T’ll not waste a bear charge on 
him,” said Tom. “He’ll do for trap 
bait.” Creeping beneath the drop, he 
killed the little creature with a stick. 

That, as I then learned, was the 
first catch which Tom had made 
in the trap; indeed, he had visited 
it only once before. Because of 
old Hughy Glinds’s skill as a trapper the 
contrivance was a cunning one; once a bear 
got into it he would have a hard time getting 
out. Tom and Hughy had lowered the roof 
poles to a level with the top of the log walls 
and to prevent a trapped bear from lifting 
them had piled several tons of stones on 
them. The drop was as massive as a mill 
gate and was set between two strong posts 
at each side of the doorway. A big wooden 
button held it suspended at a height of five 
feet. To the bait, which consisted of any 
recently killed animal, was attached a piece 
of the Edwards clothesline, which ran up to 
a cleat on one of the roof poles and thence 
forward along the roof to the button. When 
an animal entered the cabin and seized the 
bait the rope would pull the button aside and 
down would come the drop. 

In the course of the next three weeks I 
went with Tom three or four times to visit 
his trap, and he himself may have gone 
oftener than that; but up to the last days 
of October we had caught nothing more 
except a small coon. 

Meanwhile Catherine Edwards and our two 
girls had heard us talking of the trap; and 
one afternoon while they were out in quest 
of beechnuts they decided to go and see it 
for themselves. They did not go very near 
it, for, on reaching the edge of the opening, 
they saw that the drop was down. They 
peeped at the trap from a safe distance and 
presently saw a small animal walking round 
it as if it were trying to get inside. 

I was helping Tom at the Edwards farm 
that afternoon when, quite out of breath, the 
girls came into the field and called to Tom 
that his trap was sprung and that there was 
an animal that looked like a little black pig 
running round it. “And I think,” Catherine 
added, “there is something in the trap.” 

“There are no pigs over there,” Tom said, 
and then the girls admitted that the little 
animal did not look exactly like a pig, though 
it was small and black and lean. 

“What’ll you bet that it isn’t a bear cub?” 
Tom whispered to me in excitement. “Let’s 
go over!” 

He got his gun and we set off; but after a 
few steps he stopped. “If that’s a bear cub 
perhaps we can catch him,” he said and, run- 
ning back, got a potato sack. 

_ The girls did not accompany us; they were 
tired from their rapid trip. Theodora and 
Ellen went home; but after Catherine had 
rested a few minutes she went up to Hughy 
Glinds’s house and told him what we were 
going to do. She found the old man stripping 
basket stuff in the yard of the small house 
where he lived; and when she told him of 
the little animal he was at once interested. 

‘It that ar’s a bar cub, the old un ain’t fur 
ott,” he said. “An’ if them boys go to foolin’ 
with it, they may git into trouble.” 

Picking up his gun, he started off in the 
direction of the trap; he limped badly, for 
he suffered with rheumatism in his right hip. 
Catherine went with him and carried his gun. 
When Tom and I reached the trap we were 
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Holding the sack bet 





us, Catherine and I ran . 





pretty sure the little animal was a young 
bear. “Yes, sir-ee, that’s a bear cub!” Tom 
exclaimed, stealing forward as the animal dis- 
appeared round the corner of the trap. 

Remembering what Catherine had said, I 
went on tiptoes to the peephole and looked 
into the trap. So startled was I at what I saw 
that I almost jumped backward. There in the 
darkness with its head close to the drop stood 
a great black animal as silent as a shadow. 
Though until that hour I had seen only one 
black bear, I had no doubt that this was 
another. “Tom,” I whispered, moving softly 
round the trap to where he had followed the 
cub, “the old bear’s caught!” 

He went in haste to peep inside. “Yes, and 
there’s another cub in there!” he muttered. 
“The old one went in to grab the bait, and 
one cub followed her in before the drop fell.” 

Now we were at a loss what to do. “We'd 
better shoot the old bear first thing,” said 
Tom; “then we can get both cubs.” 

“I don’t believe that little gun of yours 
would kill a bear,” I replied. “What if you 
should only wound her, and she should break 
out of the trap?” 

The thought was not cheerful; besides, 
there was not a chink in the walls large 
enough to get the muzzle of the gun through 
so that we could aim. We concluded first to 
catch the cub outside. It had run away, but, 
on going to the rear of the trap, we saw it 
coming back; evidently it was loath to leave 
its dam. It ran from us again and at last 
took refuge in a crevice between two large 
rocks. Tom set me to hold the mouth of the 
potato sack open at one end of the crevice 
while he went to the other and poked the 
little animal with a stick. By good luck 
the stratagem was successful; the little beast 
dashed headlong into the sack, and I tied the 
string at the end, though not until the cub 
had bitten me through the sack. And, oh, 
how the little rascal squalled! I never sup- 
posed that a bear cub would make such a 
noise. Moreover, no sooner did it raise its 
voice than the mother bear in the trap 
growled savagely and, rushing round inside, 
made the old camp shake. 

The cub was small. Though it was prob- 
ably five or six months old, I do not think 
that it weighed more than seven pounds. It 
kept jumping at our hands, which I suppose 
it saw through the coarse web of the sack; 
and every few moments it would make the 
woods reécho with its cries. 

Then the old bear would begin 
to growl and roar again; and if 
we started to carry the sack 
away, she roared and rushed a 
round more savagely than ever. 


What to do next was a question. I wanted 
to run home to the old squire’s and get my 
cousin Addison to come and shoot the bear 
with an army rifle that we had; I had no 
faith in Tom’s little gun. Tom was loath to 
have Addison take a hand in our trapping, but 
finally agreed to my proposal, and I started 
off on the run. But I had gone only a few 
steps when I met old Hughy and Catherine 
coming as fast as the old man could hobble. 
Catherine was much alarmed, for she had 
heard the bear roar during the last half mile 
of their trip through the woods and thought 
surely that it was devouring one or the other 
of us. 

Old Hughy hobbled up to the peephole 
and stood there squinting for some time. “Big 
old she one,” he muttered. “Looks pooty tar- 
nation savage. All vigrussed up.” 

“Shoot her! Shoot her, Uncle Hughy!” 
Tom urged excitedly. “I want to get the cub 
to keep.” 

“Wal, if ye want to save that cub alive, 
*twon’t do to fire into the old one in thar,” 
the old man said. “She’d up and kill that cub 
fust thing.” 

“Why, what for?” asked Tom. 

“To keep us from gittin’ him, if she found 
she was done for herself,” Hughy replied. 

“Then I don’t see how we’re going to get 
him,” said Tom. 

Old Hughy hobbled round the trap. “P’raps 
we kin scare him out,” he said at last. “We'll 
hist up the drop jest a little bit, "bout five 
inches, an’ I ruther guess we can scare that 
cub out whar we can ketch ’im.” 

“But won’t the old bear get out?” asked 
Catherine. 

“That trap’ll hold her,” old Hughy de- 
clared, and he and Tom set the lever, pried 
up the drop and put a short prop under it. 

Neither Catherine 
nor I liked the looks 
of what old Hughy 
was doing. She care- 
fully placed the old { 
fellow’s gun against y \ 
a stump where Tom 
had placed his; then 
we picked up the N 
sack that held the Se 
cub and, carrying it Kyead bey sont it 
between us, re- OR Rg 
treated down the => 
lumber road a little ~ 
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way in the direction of home. From 
where we stood watching we saw 
Tom take off his coat and crouch 
down with it in his outstretched 
hands in front of the crack beneath 
the drop. Then old Hughy went 
round to the back and began to 
bang with a pole against the walls 
of the trap. Suddenly the little black 
cub scooted out beneath the drop, 
and Tom threw his coat over it. 
How it squealed! And then how our 
own cub in the sack began to squeal! 

The next moment we saw the old 
bear suddenly thrust out a big black 
paw under the drop and give a tre- 
mendous pull. There was a crash, 
and the drop disappeared inside the 
hole. Tom ran for all he was worth 
round the corner of the trap. Then 
we saw the bear leap out. All that 
happened in a trice. 

Holding the sack between us, 
Catherine and I ran. We could hear 
Tom shouting, “Run! Run!” And, 
glancing back, I saw him on the 
roof of the trap where old Hughy’s 
head was just popping up behind 
him. They had not dared to try to 
get their guns. The old bear was 
sitting right in front of the trap, 
fondling her cub. 

Catherine and I ran on, and I 
think we might have escaped with 
the cub if the little scamp had not 
begun to squeal again. 

“Drop him! Drop him!” Tom 
yelled from the roof of the trap. 
“The old one’s after you!” 

Another glance showed the bear coming at 
full speed. We both let go the bag at the same 
moment and fled for dear life. I could run 
pretty well in those days, but Catherine kept 
ahead of me. We ran so fast and so far that 
we saw nothing more that happened; but 
Tom told me afterwards that when he and 
Hughy saw the bear start after Catherine 
and me old Hughy had bade him get down 
off the roof and fetch the guns. But he had 
no sooner dropped to the ground behind the 
trap than the old man shouted to him to 
climb back at once. It seems that the bear 
had turned and was rushing back to get her 
other cub, which had begun to squeal. But 
before Tom was up on the roof again she got 
the cub to follow her, and, running to where 
we had dropped the sack, sniffed at it and 
began to paw it over. Then Tom dropped 
off the roof again; but before he could help 
old Hughy down and they could get their 
guns the bear caught up the sack in her 
mouth and, with the free cub tagging close 
at her heels, ran off into the woods. They 
gave chase and fired twice at the bear, but 
in spite of their efforts she got away, cub, 
sack and all. 

Hearing the reports, Catherine and I went 
cautiously back. The whole affair had been 
bungled; and Tom was much chagrined: 
Between ourselves he and I were inclined to 
blame old Hughy and his bad advice for our 
failure. 

As we were going home Tom glanced at 
me out of the corner of his eye. “I guess you 
never had a bigger time when you were off 
with Willis,” he said. 

Catherine, who was again carrying old 
Hughy’s gun for him, looked at me and 
laughed. “Poor Tom,” she said and shook 
her head slowly. “He doesn’t like Willis.” 


Catherine went with him and carried his gun 





















Chapter Seven, in which rr 
Nick translates 


NE morning when the sun was flooding 
Q the earth and a breeze from the sea was 

wafting the scent of orange blossoms 
up the mountain Nick sat beneath the long 
portico in the garden, looking off at the 
matchless view and dreamily biting the end 
of a lead pencil. On his knees lay a Greek 
grammar. His mother had suggested that he 
study that morning, and to humor her he had 
brought the book into the garden with him. 
He had even opened it before he abandoned 
it. Now he was almost asleep; a Greek gram- 
mar anywhere near him always made him 
feel sleepy. As the morning advanced he fell 
more and more under the influence of it, and 
in half an hour he was sound asleep with his 
head on his shoulder. 

For perhaps an hour he slept undisturbed. 
Agnes was doing some work inside the house; 
his father was off in the fields somewhere; 
and his mother was entertaining Signora Gen- 
nett. There was nothing to interfere with his 
slumber. 

When he woke at last he felt a little 
ashamed of himself and sat erect with the 
sudden laudable intention of studying very 
hard indeed and making up for that hour of 
dreaming. He reached for his book, but to 
his astonishment it was gone. He frowned 
thoughtfully. It was not like Agnes to play a 
trick of that sort on him, and who on earth 
in his natural senses would steal a Greek 
grammar? If it had been his watch or his 
purse, he would not have been at all aston- 
ished, for the lottery had made petty thieves 
of most of the peasants; they would have 
picked anyone’s pocket to get the price of a 
ticket. But a Greek grammar! Surely a goat 
must have taken it! Only yesterday he had 
seen a goat eating the advertisements from a 
billboard; if Greek grammars were also to 
be included in their bill of fare, he thought 
it might be a good idea to buy a Sicilian goat 
to take to America with him. 

Leaving the portico, he almost immediately 
came upon Amato sitting on a marble bench 
and slowly turning the leaves of the Greek 
grammar. He was frowning heavily over the 
book and was so intent upon it that he did 
not notice Nick; and for several moments 
the boy stood staring in amazement and won- 
dering what on earth Amato wanted with the 
thing. Then a bit of rock turned under his 
foot, and Amato looked up; he jumped a 
little at being discovered. He rose immediately 
and, bowing, handed back the grammar. “I 
beg your pardon, Signor Niccolo,” he said 
politely. “I only borrowed your book for a 
moment while you were—not using it; but 
I cannot understand it at all; even the let- 
ters are peculiar. May I ask what language 
it is?” 

Nick told him and wondered a little why 
he showed so much interest. 

The overseer stood quite still, opening and 
closing his big hands and apparently trying 
to make up his mind to something. “Signor,” 
he said at last hesitatingly, “if you can under- 
stand that language, will you read something 
for me? Some notes I have? For three years 
I have been trying to read them. When I saw 
your book lying on the ground beside you I 
noticed that the writing was exactly like that 
in the notes. So I took the book, thinking 
that it might help me to read them; but it 
hasn’t helped at all, for none of the words are 
in Italian.” 

“No; it’s a Greek grammar,” explained 
Nick. “I’m not much at Greek myself, but 
T’'ll try to translate anything you want me to. 
Where did you get hold of any Greek notes?” 
he asked curiously, and somehow he felt his 
nerves beginning to tingle. 

Amato looked at him narrowly as if to 
observe any change of expression in the boy’s 
face. “The archeologist who died here,” he 
began at last very slowly, “made a number 
of notes in a little book he carried in his 
pocket when he was investigating those ruins 
on the estate. I have the notebook, which he 
gave to me before he died.” Amato paused, 
but Nick’s face betrayed nothing. 

“The notes,” Amato continued, “are all in 
this queer language you say you can read. I 
have been trying for three years to read 
them, but until to-day I did not even know 
what language they were in. Signor, if you 
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will translate them for me, I assure you that 
I shall be eternally obliged.” 

“T will do the best I can,” said Nick, trying 
to speak indifferently while his heart seemed 
to be pounding all his blood into his head. 
“But I can’t translate very fast. You will 
have to leave the notebook with me for a 
while.” 

Amato agreed to that and went to fetch it. 

All the rest of that sunny morning Nick 
gave such studious attention to Greek that 


A few moments later the others 


his mother for the first time in her life began 
to wonder if he were not studying too hard. 
Every time she looked out into the garden 
Nick was bending over his book as intently 
as if it had been the most thrilling adventure 
story ever written. With the help of a lexicon 
he was turning Greek notes into Italian, and 
it was a feat to be proud of. It showed what 
he could do when he had the proper incentive. 
When he reached the last of the archzolo- 
gist’s jottings his excitement grew so great 
that his hands trembled, and he had to grip 
his pencil hard to keep from dropping it. 
Here at last was the record of what the 
archeologist had really discovered, the secret 
that Amato had guessed from the man’s 
delirious ravings. Nick did not put the note 
into Italian, for he had decided that Amato 
should never see it. This is what the archzol- 
ogist had written: “Bright day. Not feeling 
well. Have found something unusual. May be 
on track of legendary treasure of Thrasy- 
menes. Must get workmen to tear down a 
wall at back of cave in cliff to east of Apollo’s 
temple. Opening to cave very small. Probably 
caused by recent earthquake in vicinity. The 
wall undoubtedly artificial. A griffin, symbol 
of Thrasymenes, found on 
one of the stones.” 

That was all there was 
to the note, but it was 
enough to make Nick 
quiver with excitement. It 
is true there was no men- 
tion of the volcano, and 
therefore the boy’s own 
theory seemed to be ex- 
ploded, but that was just 








as well since he was in honor bound to keep 
out of the old crater. He took all the transla- 
tions except the last one to Amato, who read 
them with growing disappointment and then 
looked suspiciously at the boy. But Nick had 
been practicing the expression of Raphael’s 
St. Cecilia, which hung over the piano in the 
drawing-room, and now appeared almost too 
innocent to be trusted outdoors without a 
nurse. Amato thanked him gruffly for his 
trouble and carried away both the notebook 
and the translations. But the precious bit of 
paper that told of the archzologist’s discov- 
ery was safe in Nick’s pocket. 

That night he informed his parents and his 
sister of what he had learned, and the next 
day the countess told the Gennetts. Everyone 
agreed that in order not to arouse Amato’s 
suspicions they should allow several days to 
elapse before they began to search for the 
treasure. 

Those days of waiting were hard for the 
impatient young people and perhaps just as 
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heard him exclaiming to himself 


hard for their parents, who had decided that 
they would accompany their children. “I’m 
going along to see that you don’t get into any 
more old craters or risk your lives in any 
other way,” said the count. 

“And you'll need two more pairs of arms 
to help you tear down that wall,” added 
Dr. Gennett. “You boys couldn’t do it alone.” 

“That doesn’t sound a bit like the way 
grown people talk when they are about to 
take children to a circus, does it, Nick?” said 
the countess, laughing. “Of course your father 
and Dr. Gennett don’t in the least want to go 
treasure hunting themselves! Now as for me, 
I admit I’m going because I’m curious. And I 
want to find a treasure. I want to feel rubies 
and diamonds running through my fingers.” 

“Oh,” said the count hastily, “I want to 
see what lies beyond that wall the archzolo- 
gist speaks of, but I certainly don’t expect to 
find the legendary treasure of Thrasymenes.” 

“T do!” declared the doctor. “Why should 
anyone build a wall inside a cave and then 
seal the entrance if not to hide something 
valuable? And why should the symbol of 
Thrasymenes be on the wall if Thrasymenes 
didn’t hide something there? And if he and 
his people sealed some- 
thing valuable inside a 
cave before they fled, why, 
of course it must be the 
great treasure of which 
tradition tells. So why 
shouldn’t we find it?” 

At the end of less than 
a week, on a morning 
when Amato had gone to 
the nearest city to make 
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some purchases, the Renis and the Gennetts 
decided to begin the hunt. So with donkeys 
and a lunch basket they started out shortly 
after breakfast to spend a whole day among 
the ruins. 

“I wish that the archeologist had been 
more explicit,” said Nick, re-reading the note 
when they had reached the ruined city. “To 
the east of. Apollo’s temple is so vague. It 
might be in Japan!” 

When the party had searched carefully for 
at least three hours they began to think that 
there might be some truth in Nick’s remark. 
At last the countess and Signora Gennett 
made themselves comfortable on the fallen 
marble pillars in the shade of the almond 
tree near the temple and said they would sit 
quietly and guard the lunch basket until the 
others had at least found the cave. “It’s such 
a lovely day and such an ideal spot for a 
picnic,” said the countess, “that it doesn’t 
really matter whether we find any treasure 
or not. By and by, Nick, you shall show us 
your volcano.” 

But Nick was no longer interested in the 
volcano; he did not even want to see the 
crater again. His disappointment at not hav- 
ing found the cave was almost sickening. He 
stood looking over the wilderness of broken 
marble with eyes that were fairly tragic. 
Everyone felt much as he did. Again and 
again they told one another that they must 
find the cave even if they found nothing 
else. 

It was almost by accident that they found 
the entrance to the cave at last. It was such 
a narrow slit in the rocks that they had 
passed it several times without noticing it. 
Nineta, who had sat down to rest, with her 
back against a ledge of rock and her feet in 
a bed of wild flowers, felt a draft of cold 
damp air on her neck and, turning round, 
looked into a narrow opening behind the 
ledge. “Oh, come here!” she called to Nick, 
who was scrambling about above her head. “I 
believe we’ve found it!” 

Nick slid down the incline in a way that 
in ordinary circumstances might have broken 
some of his bones. He peered behind the rock 
toward which Nineta was pointing. The next 
instant a delighted shout from him brought 
even his mother and Signora Gennett hurry- 
ing to the scene. 

“Here’s the archzologist’s cave!” he cried. 

“But he must have been a very thin arche- 
ologist indeed to get through that crack,” 
remarked Dr. Gennett, who was inclined to 
be stout. 

“We'll have to widen it a bit,” said the 
count, who was growing more excited every 
moment. “Boys, run and get the picks and 
the lanterns!” 

The boys hastened to where the donkeys 
were tethered and came back with the picks 
and the lanterns that Dr. Gennett had 
brought in his cart, well hidden beneath extra 
wraps. Then they all set to work to dig out 
the small rocks that helped to close the 
entrance. It was easy now to see that human 
hands had closed the place; but the work 
had been done so long ago and so cleverly 
that the most careful searchers would have 
missed it if the recent earthquake had not 
shaken some of the stones loose. Neither the 
count nor the doctor was used to manual 
labor, but they and their sons now dug like 
laborers in a chain gang. In an hour they had 
made an opening through which even the 
ladies and the girls could enter. 

“Light a lantern, Nick, and I'll lead the 
way,” said the count. 

“With all due respect to you, dad, I’ll lead 
the way!” said Nick. “This cave is my dis- 
covery. Yes, it is too! I dug it out of the 
Greek language, and that’s a great deal harder 
than digging it out of the earth. Now then, 
everybody follow me! Are all the lanterns 
lighted? Come on!” 

Bending low and making himself as nearly 
like a pancake as possible, Nick squeezed into 
the entrance, and right behind him came the 
others one by one. They stood in a cold, 
dark cavern of a height and a length that 
they could not estimate in the dim light of 
their lanterns. They had not moved far from 
the gleam of sunlight that marked the open- 
ing before the rays from one of the lanterns 
fell on a wall that closed in the whole back 
of the cave. Undoubtedly it was the wall that 
the archeologist had mentioned. On one of 
the stones was a griffin like those they had 
often seen on stones among the ruins of the 
old Greek city. Here was the work of hands 
that had been dust for twenty-five centuries, 
and yet the wall seemed as firm now as it 
had ever been. Apparently the earthquake 
had had little effect on it. 

“We'll dig out a stone or two,” said the 
count. “We can’t demolish the whole wall. 
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It will take several strong peasants with picks 
and crowbars to do that.” 

“Be careful that the whole thing doesn’t 
fall on you,” pleaded the countess, who was 
divided between curiosity and anxiety. 

Agnes was trembling violently; she was so 
excited that she felt sick. The men and the 
boys were attacking the wall with,an enthu- 
siasm that doubled their strength, but at the 
same time endangered their lives. All those 
stones might come tumbling down on their 
heads. 

The stone with the symbol on it was the 
easiest to pull out. It was a large stone, and 





S I write this paper I have for my inner 
A motto, “Deliver me from vanity and 
lies.” For whoever tries to make religion 
clear to another person must eschew every 
taint of the superficial as well as every half 
truth. Never before when I have sat with pen 
in hand have I wanted to be so simple, so 
crystal clear, so absolutely at one with truth; 
for these words not only may do no good but 
may do harm by pointing your mind away 
from those verities that people have held 
from the beginning. You can readily see why 
in writing about religion I wish above every- 
thing to tell the truth. 

First of all, we should have a definition of 
religion. Surely to write about the experiences 
‘or the duties of religion is useless until we 
know what religion is. The word signifies 
something that binds. In the time of the 
ancient Romans a religio meant something 
that tied two things together. During the days 
of Cesar when a boy came back from fishing 
with his father he used a religio perhaps to 
keep the skiff tied to the moorings. It was 
also a religio, or thong, the other end of 
which was fastened to a sturdy oak, that 
enabled the swaying sapling to stand straight. 
In time the word was used to indicate things 
less material than boats and trees. The loyalty 
and love of a family—the things that held it 
together—were religio. The word implied 
an obligation. The root lig put the law into 
lex and the authority into lictor. You can 
now understand how the word religion came 
to mean that blessed obligation, that invisible 
tie, which kept two things or two persons in 
close association. Religion is the force and 
practice in life that holds two things to- 
gether. 

When we ask what the two things are 
we find ourselves becoming more involved. 
Though my religion is a different thing from 
my creed or my church,—since it is more 
inclusive than either—and though it em- 
braces what we shall do,—since it is a con- 
stant activity of heart and hand,—we cannot 
describe the happy duties of it until we have 
learned what the two things are that religion 
holds together. Unless we find those two dom- 
inating truths we shall be building on the 
sand. 

My religion is founded first of all on the 
fact that there is a Loving Father. Of the 
four words “I believe in God” the most im- 
portant is the last. We do well to enrich our 


MAN DOES NOT 
MAKE GOD 





minds with the well-nigh universal assurance 
that God exists. That assumption is beyond 
ordinary proof. That we take the existence of 
God for granted indicates that we cannot 
really think straight about anything without 
first admitting that supreme truth. The great- 
est of all teachers spent no time in proving 
the existence of God. His revelations concerned 
the nature of the God who is and our respon- 
sibilities to Him. When we ask what sort 
of god God is we must always remember that 
in order to exist He need not .be our sort. 
What human beings think of Him or of his 
mode of existence has no bearing this way or 
that on the circumstances of his being. Only 
so far as He wills it is He dependent on man. 
By believing in Him we do not call Him into 
being; by not believing in Him. we do not 
move Him into darkness. Such thinking af- 
fects us, but does not affect the one we think 
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as the men and the boys were slowly drawing 
it out they realized that it would leave an 
opening large enough for anyone to push his 
head and shoulders through. “And these 
smaller stones round it will come out too!” 
said Cesare excitedly. “Evidently that old 
king meant to have access to his treasure to 
the very last. We'll be able to get through.” 

“T bid to go through first,” said Nick and 
began to chant it over and over in a sort of 
refrain while he worked. “I go through first; 
I go through first!” 

“There may be something dreadful on the 
other side,’ his mother reminded him. 


“Then I bid to be the first one to find out 
just what that dreadful something is,” in- 
sisted Nick. 

The opening was scarcely large enough to 
admit a dwarf when he snatched up a lantern 
and scrambled through it. A few moments 
later the others heard him exclaiming to him- 
self: “Upon my word of honor! Why, what 
in the world! Why, this can’t be—yes, it is! 
Yes, that’s just what it is! We’ve found it! 
Here’s the treasure!” 

“O Nick, what is it?” shouted the count. 
For Dr. Gennett, who had followed Nick, 
had got stuck in the hole, and no amount oi 
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about. God is. I believe sincerely that our 
selfishness or our forgetfulness wounds the 
heart of God. Read Browning’s The Boy and 
the Angel to see what I mean. But being 
selfish or forgetful is different from vaguely 
thinking that somehow what we think about 
God changes God. God forbid! Man does not 
make God. The eternal existence of a Supreme 
Person is a mystery that we do not under- 
stand. There are whole far-off ranges of truth 
that we shall never comprehend or perhaps 
not even apprehend. When Augustine ob- 
served children on the shore trying to pour 
the ocean into a tiny hole in the sand he 
reflected that when we restlessly would put 
into the human mind the immensity of God’s 
life and love we attempt a like task. No one 
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can do it. To say so is not to disparage the 
beauty or the validity of the truth we have. 
We can have all of both that we need. Suf- 
ficient truth has been revealed to us for our 
highest thinking and noblest living. When a 
person believes in God’s being and in God’s 
love he is mentally at his truest pitch. 

Of the four words “I believe in God” the 
second in importance is the word “I.” The 
other great truth about life is the meaning 
behind the word. Here we have the second of 
two things that religion binds together. With- 
out the thought of God we could have no 
religion; without loving and striving human 
people there could be no religion. The I in 
life supplies the other pole, which welcomes 
the vital current that flashes forth from God. 
Here, too, we come upon an unprovable 
belief. You cannot prove your own existence; 
nevertheless you are sure of it. We are to 
accept as verity that basic thought from which 
we cannot escape. That I exist and that God 
exists are alike structural to the mind, and 
the association or communion between the 
two thinking forces is the tie we call religion. 
Religion is possible tecause God wills it. We 
love Him because He first loved us. Religion 
is not an invention that man has made or an 
ornament that man has added to life; it is 
a force that emanates from God, and it is a 
quality that God has put into the nature of 
his children. “Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self,” cried Augustine, “and we are restless 
till we rest in Thee.” God looking down, 
man looking up—those are the two dominant 
facts in life. The sense that the two are gen- 
erally willing to be together—that the hart 
desires the water brook and that somehow 
the brook delights to satisfy the hot tongue 
of the hart—constitutes the religious state of 
mind. 

What should we reply if some friend were 
to ask, “Are you religious?” We should re- 
member our shortcomings, our follies, our 
thoughtless prayers and our contentment with 
things as they are; yet if we found within 
ourselves as realities the deep conviction that 
God is love and that we are parts of Him 
then we could well answer, “Yes, I do believe 


that the makings of religion are in me. But,” 
we should add, “surely being religious means 
more than having certain thoughts. I feel 
religious, but how can I be religious?” It is 
that counterquestion, which any honest boy 
or girl would ask, that we must now answer 
and work out all together. 

We turn naturally to the Bible as our 
authority for the practice of religion. It is 
the library that contains the authoritative 
truths. “Dig anywhere in the Bible,” some 
one has said, “and if you dig deep enough, 
you will surely find ‘Do right’ at the bottom.” 
The Old Testament gives us many experiences 
of the nature of God and the duty of man. 
If we arrange the books in the order in which 
they were written, we can trace a growing 
insistence on the love of God and the hu- 
manity of man. A more Christlike kindliness 
wins its way before we reach the time of 
Christ’s appearing. In the New Testament 
where God himself is the hero we find the 
perfect life embodied. The daily activity of 
Jesus Christ shows us what constitutes real 
religion. If we scrutinize his life and apply 
the principles of it in our own day, we shall 
achieve true religion. No one has ever been 
nearer to God than Jesus Christ was every 
day of his life; his acts and his thoughts con- 
stituted that blessed religion, or bond, which 
brought God to Him and lifted Him to God. 
“T and my Father,” He said, “are one.” And 
the reference was made not only to a unique 
relationship but to the actual communion 
that existed between Him as a mortal and 
God as the eternal. It was Christ's religion 
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that made such relationship possible. Now 
let us find out what Christ’s religion was. We 
shall want to make it ours. 

In the Gospel there was a passage that 
describes a day of our Lord; we get a picture 
of twenty-four crowded hours of his life. Will 
you not heedfully read and inwardly digest 
that narrative? You can find it either in the 
first chapter of St. Mark or in the fourth 
chapter of St. Luke. It will show how the 
practice of wholesome religious activity nur- 
tures the religious state of mind. I say prac- 
tice because religion is neither all feeling nor 
all doing. The religious life is filled with those 
thoughts and deeds which bring God to us 
and carry us to God. You will notice that 
Jesus began his Sabbath by going to the 
synagogue according to his custom. The 
recorded fact may at first astonish us. For a 
long time I could not understand why such 
a remarkable spirit ever needed to enter a 
church. Is not the church a crutch for the 
lame? Why, then, does a perfected person 
need it? Is it not a torch in a dark cave? 
Of what use is it then to the Sun of Right- 
eousness? But it is the fact that matters. Our 
Lord went to the place of public religious 
worship; it was his invariable custom. He 
who knew what was in man knew also what 
was not in man. For the nourishment of his 
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frantic pushing seemed enough to get him out 
and free the way for the others. 

“Come and see!” shouted Nick, chuckling. 
“Come and see for yourselves. You’d never 
believe me!” ; 

“Ts it a great treasure?” demanded Agnes. 

“The greatest imaginable, greater even than 
I expected.” 

Somehow or other the doctor finally slipped 
through the hole, and the rest‘/followed him. 
Breathlessly they held up their lanterns, and 
the light struck against something that glit- 
tered. It was the treasure of Thrasymenes! 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 





own life He found it necessary in this pil- 
grimage to invigorate his mind with the 
truths that especially belong to the house of 
God. The truth of man’s faltering nature, of 
his need of the bread of Heaven, of his value 
as a social being; the truth of God’s love, of 
God’s willingness to care for our infirmities 
and for the minutest human need—all those 
things Jesus loved to talk of to a group of 
human pilgrims. 

So your life without organized religion is 
life needlessly impoverished. I have no love 
for the ecclesiastical character. I do not think 
that going to the church bazaar will help to 
save my soul; I recognize many defects in 
the organization of the church; but if I am 
to be a Christian, I must resemble my Lord 
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in this particular: I must be a member of the 
church, and I must attend it. Christ himself 
rebuked the church and reformed it, but He 
did it, not from without, but from within. 
When we criticize from within we are bound 
to reconstruct; when we “throw mud” from 
without we are merely impertinent. Yes, the 
brightest and best of the Sons of the Morning 
went to church. I dare say that He found the 
rabbi of Nazareth a stuffy and stupid old 
gentleman. Perhaps a blessed sunshiny morn- 
ing beckoned Him from the inclosure of 
tradition outward to the noble expanse of 
adventure. But the fact remains that Jesus 
Christ went to church. Our own little church 
near by is not more splendid or beautiful 
than the synagogue at Nazareth; but listen 
to the bell as it peals over hill and dell. I 
hear it say in rhythmic tone: “Jesus—as—his 
—custom—was—every—Sunday—went—to 
—church.” 

There is a world of advice dependent on 
that basic fact, but we cannot go into all of it. 
We cannot here explain the deep wherefores 
of church. Only in the house of God can we 
receive that bread of life without which 
existence is subnormal. Is it not broadly true, 
can we not see without going deep, that the 
little home church of our American towns has 
meant something structurally significant in 
the lives of the best men of our country? Do 
not all the big men, the men of independence, 
the men who are leaders, find their inspirae 
tion, their freedom of thought, their tonic 
and their balm in the church and in what 
it stands for? I hear the bells, and they 
are saying: “Jesus—Christ—himself—went— 
to—church.” Therefore as a foregone conclu- 
sion a part of my religion will be to follow 
Jesus Christ all the way to church without 
controversy or whining. Let no household re- 
echo with the Sunday whine, “O mother, have 
I got to go to church? Can’t I take a walk 
instead ? Can’t I worship in the woods?” The 
Christian boy and the Christian girl need not 
try to be more spiritual or less material than 
Christ himself. He found it necessary to go 
to church. For you and for Him it is essen- 
tial. We won't have any religion unless we 
begin with the church. 

We need not suppose that church in Christ’s 
time was a prolonged or fatiguing exercise. 
Religious practice should always lift us up 
and refresh us. When religion really tires 
serious people there is something wrong with 
it. When the public worship was ended our 
Lord found an all-day clinic pressing upon 
Him just outside the door of the church. 
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Even presupposing his most wonderful gifts, 
in which I earnestly believe, we can imagine 
the fatigue of the day, for from every quar- 
ter persons brought to Him all manner of 
sick folk. First He was called upon to visit 
Peter’s wife’s mother and thereby to combine 
the offices of friendship and ministration. And 
then, oh, can you not see the. blind, the 
maimed, the lepers and the palsied coming 
with their divers ailments? Picture the pathos 
of those clinging, frightened folk as they 
clustered round the vital figure of Christ the 
worker. He came to bring in a new social 
order, it is true, but first of all He would 
embody his gospel in broadcast works of 
personal mercy. He insisted in crowding his 
day full of the work te which God had called 
Him. 

Now, I don’t suppose that we should copy 
so much the kind of work that Jesus did as 
the fact of work itself. It is true that every 
man cannot give up his whole life to going 
about doing good. The necessity of support- 
ing a family—does that prevent a person 
from following the highest custom? The sec- 


‘ ond aspect of the working day of Jesus Christ 


is that it is a working day. “My Father,” 
He declared, “worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
Whether or not the work is remedial and 
altruistic, the fact that it is work and not 
ignoble trifling lifts it into the realm of re- 
ligion. It is true that to work is to pray; it is 
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true that the bulk of the time that the Master 
Christian spent was at hard work. Nor shali 
we say that those hours were nonreligious. 
Who shall maintain that Christ was less reli- 
gious when He stood with the adz and the 
plane in the carpenter’s shop of Nazareth than 
when He preached the Sermon on the Mount? 
If the heart is sunshiny with the conscious- 
ness of God and our accountability to Him, 
then we are religious whether we kneel in 
prayer or bend over our task. The boy with 
the arithmetic may be as religiously occupied 
as the boy with the hymn book. 

Work is part of religion. Surely we cannot 
imagine a religieus person who does not work. 
Is there any room for shirkers and idlers in 
the perfected heaven? Is there anything less 
godlike than killing sacred time? Surely work 
is of divine origin. Not only does it clear the 
mind and enable us to think nobly, but more 
deeply still it helps to build a better world. 
When we say that God has made the world 
we cannot mean that He has finished it. He 
has called us to be coworkers with Him. 
Therefore he who works in any honest capac- 
ity serves God. Work is an integral part of 
the religious life. The mother immersed in 
the petty cares of rearing children has a 
religious career. The boy or girl working out 
the school task; the artist making something 
beautiful that interprets life, all those things 
are work, and therefore they are an integral 
part of religion. Jesus Christ was a hard 
worker. My religion therefore must embody 
hard. work. 

If the third thing that our Great Leader 
accomplished within those twenty-four hours 
were anything but essential to Him, surely 
He would have omitted it. We are told ex- 
plicitly that, rising a great while before day, 
Christ went off by himself. Behind Him was 
the fatigue of a day of occupation that had 
taken much virtue from Him; before Him 
was a succession of taxing experiences when 
his duty should occupy Him. And yet in the 
midst of it all He dedicates time to solitude. 
That is characteristic of the Gospel, which 
means “good news.” Often his friends could 
not find their Master when a dozen duties 
called Him. Opportunities to teach, to cure 
and to cheer awaited Him, but where was 
He? No doubt his zealous disciples thought 
that He was almost selfish to absent himself 
from the work and the social duties of the 
day. No one could find Him! Where was He? 
Up the mountain perhaps, or on the lake, or 
in a secluded room with the door shut; wher- 
ever He was He was alone so far as human 
contacts go. And then without warning He 
would appear, radiant, resilient and powerful. 
Jesus Christ was a churchgoer; He was a 
hard worker; He was also a dreamer. And 
the last quality no Christian can afford to 
neglect. 

Is it good to be a dreamer? Do we not rightly 
scorn the idler who makes fancy pictures in 
the mind and avoids the pressure of common 
duty in the common day? Is it not possible to 
be too imaginative, or to be poetic to the 
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verge of becoming a sort of ghost? Surely 
that is true. But any good practice can be 
reduced to the absurd. The fact that Jesus 
achieved solitude in the midst of a crowded 
ministry forces us to estimate highly the value 
of the habit of private meditation. We are 
not told expressly what He did when He 
was alone. No doubt He knelt in prayer or 
communed as He walked. No doubt He wres- 
tled with temptation; for He was tempted 
just as we are. No doubt in wistful sympathy 
He thought over the foibles of his friends 
and planned how to help this one to have 
more backbone, the other one to have more 
kindliness and yet another to have more 
courage. And often I suppose He rejoiced in 
the verdant world round Him and touched 
with recreative fingers the meanest flower in 
his path. All the while in his solitary com- 
munion He was still and knew that God was 
God. He was smoothing out the tangles and 
the weariness. He knew that we cannot make 
useful spiritual contributions in the com- 
munity unless we are constantly reimbursing 
our vitality from on high. He did not regard 
it as selfish to turn away even from pressing 
opportunities in order to keep actual com- 
munion with his Father. He always had a 
mountain by the sea. The Holy Land is a 
land of sea and seashore and market place 
and mountains. In order to be effective in the 
boats and on the shore and among the crowd 
He insisted on having mountain moments. If 
we are to live our life in a holy land it is 
necessary to have a mountain by the sea. The 
day will come when you will cry aloud for 
the solace of solitude. You will fly to your 
room and unselfishly—yes, unselfishly !—shut 
the door just to get things straightened out 
in your mind, to listen, to commune and to 
wait. At times your waiting may apparently 
be in vain; you will not feel inspired; no 
great thought will come. And then after an 
hour of struggle or of listlessness there will 
swim into your conscience out of the vital 
and powerful storehouse of God some noble 
thought, some broad-gauged method, some 
cheery vision that will nourish you for the 
next consuming task. ° 
Religion begins with church, but no one 
wants to be just a churchgoer or merely an 
ecclesiastic. Religion moves into work, but 
no one wants his life to be a long headache 
down a noisy street, or wants even to live in 
the dust of his own scurrying philanthropy. 
Religion lifts us skyward and catches us into 
the third heaven; but no one would dare 
to assert that we please God by becoming 
solely a ghost or daydreamer. And yet it was 
a fusion of those three qualities, those three 
particular practices that made up the religion 
of the Perfect Man. I will pattern my reli- 
gion after his religion. I will affiliate myself 
wholly with the,church and be a humble 
disciple there. I will fill the days with work, 
routine work, humdrum work, and as much 
of it as possible. I am going to be tired after 
the regular duties of the common day, which 
is lighted up with patches of true altruism, 
and know that such work contributes in some 
sense to the life of the world. I will not be 
afraid to dream. I will give myself over to 
a wise passiveness, knowing well that we are 
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encompassed with a cloud of spiritual forces 
all ready to rush in and vitalize our minds 
with truth and energy. 

Those wonderful things can be ours. Reli- 
gion makes life romantic and rich. It en- 
larges our vistas and puts a solid foundation 
beneath our wandering feet. Where we are 
makes not one whit of difference. Truth 
applied to any life turns it to gold. Religion 
is the truth lived. Living right where we are, 
in simple streets and ordinary houses all in a 
row, we shall by practicing the truth achieve 
a peace that passes understanding. God em- 
powers us to do our duty. The commendable 
debt we owe Him and our fellows He bids 
us pay with the precious coin of worship and 
sacrifice and love and service. Those are uni- 
versals. We all can have them. “’Tis heaven 
alone that is given away.” There need be 
no drab uninteresting lives. Heaven is ready 
to possess every desolated heart. Quietly 
we can become saints and heroes. It is the 
miracle of the blessed tie of religion. For as 
soon as we begin really to practice it, really 
to worship, really to work, really to dream, 
lo, how abundant every day becomes! How 
it glistens with opportunity, how it glows 
with meaning ! 
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** The eyelets in the fabric suspension 
were pulling out !’’ 


HE rays of the morning sun slanted 

down on the usual busy spectacle at 

the aviation field. The large aérodrome 
looked like a disturbed beehive to the two 
aviators some four thousand feet above it. 

Vickers, an experienced man, was piloting. 
The stocky little aéroplane spiraled easily 
down to within five hundred feet of the field, 
banked steeply and dropped like a plummet 
into a side slip. The observer held his breath. 
He was a cautious man and did not like the 
way the pilot disregarded the rules of safety. 
A hundred feet from the ground the aéroplane 
swung easily out of the slip and turned into 
the field, and the observer heaved a sigh of 
relief. After skimming the surface of the field 
for a few seconds the machine settled daintily 
and “taxied” over to the flight house. 

Vickers turned in his report and sat down 
on the bench for a quiet chat. 

“Those fellows in that balloon over there 
have an easy time of it, don’t they?” re- 
marked Lieutenant MacDonald, who was sit- 
ting at one end of the bench. As he spoke 
he pointed to two observation balloons that 
were swinging lazily above a near-by field. 
“Those fellows,” he added, “just go up in an 
elevator, as it were, and eavesdrop on every- 
body below, whereas we aviators have to 
hustle over the whole confounded country.” 

“Tf you call that an elevator,” Vickers re- 
plied quietly, “then I don’t care for elevator 
rides. I was up in one of the blamed things 
once when I was in Texas.” 

“You weren’t by any chance in that bad 
runaway they had down there some little 
time ago, were you?” asked his companion. 





ORAWN BY WILL CRAWFORD 


Vickers nodded and grinned in a wry man- 
ner. “I sure was,” he replied. 

“The yarn is in order, old son,” said Mac- 
Donald. “Come on, tell it!” 

“Well,” began Vickers, “just after the armi- 
stice the fellows at the field began to prepare 
for a big flying celebration. An observation 
balloon was brought up from Camp Webb to 
take part in the spectacle, and several times 
I took the observer, a man named Reed, who 
was in charge of the balloon, up in my plane. 
He and I became good pals. He was enthu- 
siastic over his work and firmly believed that 
no aircraft was so interesting as a kite bal- 
loon. He pestered me and a fellow aviator 
named Daily to go up in the balloon with 
him so much that we finally consented to 
ascend the day after the celebration. Daily 
and I joked a good deal about the ‘thrills’ 
that were in store for us. 

“The ride didn’t amount to much. We 
climbed into a big clothes basket, strapped 
ourselves into parachutes and went up two 
thousand feet. Fifteen minutes later as we 
were being hauled down we were sure that 
the only thrill we should get would be from 
a good dinner. As you say, Mac, our trip was 
like going up in an elevator. 

“But when we were within a hundred feet 
of the ground we suddenly discovered that « 
strong surface wind was blowing, and it 
began to whip the big bag round as if it were 
a poorly balanced kite. In spite of the wind, 
however, we came steadily down and had 
just begun’ to congratulate ourselves when a 
particularly strong gust caught the balloon 
and drove its nose into the ground; the 
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basket jolted severely and 
tore some of the rigging. 
The crew on the ground 
did their best to hold the 
balloon, but in spite of 
their efforts the old sau- 
sage plunged about like a 
bull in a china shop. 

“T climbed to the edge 
of the basket and prepared 
to jump; but just as I was 
about to go over the side the balloon gave a 
bound, and mother earth started to slip away 
from us. Some one—I found out later that it 
was Reed—jerked me back into the basket 
just in time to save me from a nasty fall. As 
I landed on the floor I realized that we had 
broken loose and were well under way on 
the second ride. 

“Hearing a startled grunt, I looked out and 
saw a man hanging to one of the guy ropes 
about twenty feet from the basket. His face 
was white with terror. As I looked he re- 
leased his hold and fell on a group of his 
companions, and, though he knocked the 
wind out of them, he managed to save him- 
self from serious injury by doing so. Then we 
all turned our attention to our own situation. 

“The balloon was balancing nicely. There 
were plenty of instruments and lots of bal- 
last on board, and except that only two of 
us had parachutes we were well equipped for 
a voyage of several hours. Our rate of ascent 
was steady, and that pleased us; we already 
began to imagine ourselves landing at some 
point in the next state after a record-breaking 
voyage. 

“Ten minutes after we had left the ground 
we were sailing along at an altitude of six 
thousand feet. Reed thought that we should 
strike a favorable wind at perhaps ten thou- 
sand feet and travel at that altitude for some 
time. He was rummaging round and taking 
observations when he glanced up and gave 
a little cry. ‘Look at the manometer, fellows!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘We’ll have to valve her right 
quick !’ 

“We looked at the manometer, which regis- 
ters the pressure of the gas inside the bag; 
the red column in the U-shaped tube was an 
inch above normal. There was danger that 


the bag would burst! The three of us tugged °g 


frantically at the valve cord, and finally when 
the welcome hiss of escaping gas came to our 
ears we all gave a deep sigh of relief. By that 
time we were at least twenty miles from the 
field. 

“At an altitude of eight thousand feet we 
encountered a current of warm air. I loosened 
my coat and was leaning over to place it on 
the floor of the basket when I happened to 
glance at the dial of the manometer, which 
was hanging against the side. Startled, I 
looked again. The pressure in the bag was 
higher than ever; the red column was at the 
top of the tube! I gave a yell, and Reed, 
looked at the instrument. Then both of us 
rushed for the valve cord. Determined to do 
a good job this time, we did not stop valving 
until the balloon had stopped going up and 
had started downward. 

“The barometer now showed that we were 
at ten thousand feet, and during the next few 
minutes the balloon floated lazily down two 
thousand feet. We began to. feel easier, for, 
although the rate of our descent was fast, we 
were confident that we had enough ballast on 
board to check it whenever we wished. 

“Suddenly the basket listed violently. We 
looked up and noticed that the nose of the 
balloon was swinging from horizontal to per- 
pendicular. The next instant a cloud of rub- 
berized fabric dropped from the tail and 
engulfed us, basket and all. During the next 
few minutes we were busy fighting to clear 
ourselves from the mess, and when we finally 
succeeded in doing so things had changed 
completely. The balloon, instead of hanging 
like a cigar parallel with the surface of the 
earth, had pointed its nose up at the stars. 
The bag was only about one third full of gas, 
and all of it was at the top. The basket and 
the tail surfaces of the bag hung in a hope- 
less tangle. 

“As we were trying to put the basket in 
better order Reed shot out from under the 
fabric, with the barometer in one hand and 
a sack of sand in the other. Daily grabbed 
the barometer, gave it a single glance and, 
dropping it, dove under the fabric only to 
reappear with more sand. I picked up the 
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instrument. The needle 
pointed to eighteen hun- 
dred feet. We had de- 
scended more than three 
thousand feet in the last 
four minutes, and we were 
still going down! I imme- 
diately began to help 
throw out ballast. We 
emptied the basket in a 
hurry, but the speed of 
our descent diminished only a trifle. We 
threw out the barometer. We threw out our 
coats. We were nearing the ground fast. 

“Daily stepped across the basket, and as 
he did so it gave a curious jerk. A moment 
later it jerked again. When it jerked for the 
third time I looked up, and right there, Mac, 
I resolved never again to trust myself in a 
balloon. When the others followed my glance 
upward I could see what they thought. I 
know that Daily felt the same as I did, and 
I guess that even Reed’s enthusiasm suddenly 
wilted a good bit. The eyelets in the fabric 
suspension strip, which ran round the bag 
and held the ropes that led down to the 
basket, were pulling out! 

“You see, eight ropes fastened the basket 
of the balloon to the bag, and each rope 
branched off into several small linen cords 
fastened to regularly spaced eyelets in the 
strip of fabric. Now that the bag was in a 
vertical position the weight of the basket 
was thrown entirely on the two forward 
ropes and their sets of small cords. The load 
was perhaps four times as great as the for- 
ward rigging was designed to bear. It was 
only a question of time before it would pull 
loose; then the momentum of the swinging 
basket would rip out the rest of the rigging 
round the bag. 

“Although we were coming down much too 
fast for safety, we preferred to land with the 
gas bag rather than without it. Fortunately, 
the ground loomed large beneath us a few 
seconds later, and we prepared to jump. We 
knew that the balloon would rebound when 
it struck the earth, and we did not intend to 
make another voyage if we could help it. 
The rigging was much too tangled for us to 
think of using the rip cord to let out all the 


as. 

“The basket struck the top of a mesquite 
tree, and I jumped; but I had reckoned 
without my parachute harness. Instead of 
reaching the ground, I felt the parachute jerk 
me rudely back, swing me in a wide arc and 
then suddenly release me. I shot headfirst 
through the branches of a tree, struck the 
ground with a jolt and, rolling over and over, 
stopped at a barbed-wire fence. .The basket 
passed overhead and bounced on the ground 
a short distance away. There was a flurry of 
arms and legs, and Reed joined me at the 
fence. Daily appeared next as the basket 
turned completely over. The ropes of his 
parachute. were tangled the same way as 
mine had been, and the balloon dragged him 
for some distance along the ground at the 
speed of an express train. Then it slipped 
abruptly into the air, with the luckless pas- 
senger dangling at least ten feet below the 
basket. 

““*My heavens! Look at him!’ gasped Reed. 

“I merely nodded, for my breath had not 
returned. Daily was going up hand over hand 
to the basket. We saw him reach the edge, 
fumble for a moment and then drop from a 
height of at least two hundred feet. Reed 
covered his eyes. I was still too much jarred 
even to blink. 

“Daily came down like a streak. My breath, 
which was slowly returning, left me, and I 
turned sick. Suddenly there came a flash of 
white at the tree tops, and the parachute 
snapped open. That and the trees helped to 
break his fall. A moment later he came over 
to us, grinning. 

“As for Reed and me, we were too much 
astonished at his escape to do anything except 
to lean against the fence and look at him, 
open-mouthed. 

“The balloon? That went up to perhaps 
twenty-five thousand feet and then burst. It 
finally landed in a small town a good forty 
miles from the field.” 

Vickers rose and stretched and with a wave 
of his arm indicated the two kite balloons out 
on the horizon. “Those fellows look lazy,” 
he said, “but believe me, Mac, when they go 
on a rampage they can make things lively.” 
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ERE’S a writing machine—a regular Remington 
—that will do everything a big machine will do. 


Remi 





Preparing your lessons on the fast-running type- 
writer turns study into pleasure and it helps to make 
your lessons easy. Your compositions, themes and 

* notescanbe done quickly and legibly on this sturdy little 
machine. It teaches you to spell easily and correctly. 


It is just like operating a big machine —because it 
has the STANDARD KEYBOARD-—and, just think, 
it fits in a case only four inches high! 


Ask Father if he doesn’t think this typewriter would 
help a lot. Tell him you’d be glad to lend it to him 
whenever he wants it, because, honestly, Father and 
Mother need the time-saving typewriter just as much 
as you do. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Dealers 
Everywhere 


Get Father or Mother to write for our illustrated 
booklet ‘‘That Boy and That Girl.’’ It tells why 
experienced teachers recommend the typewriter and 
wise parents buy them for their boys and girls. 
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{gain the ancient miracle, 
Asnew as though it had not been! 
fossom by blossom, bell by bell, 
The south winds usher Easter in. 


On every fill beneath the skies, 
Where winter storms have 
worked their strife, 

fpril, that shining angel, cries 

She resurrection and the life. 


oy fancy Byrd Furne 





FACT AND COMMENT 
GRATITUDE should have a willing tongue. 


Though well you row, the River ever flowing 
Will bear you back unless you Keep On 
Rowing. 


WE SHOULD DO WELL to give to small 
ills the same scant attention that we too often 
give to small blessings. 


“JUST AT THE TURN of the tide,” re- 
marked the old citizen of Little Lot, “you 
can’t really tell by looking at it whether it is 
coming in or going out. You’ve got to wait a 
spell.” 


THE SCRAMBLE IN RUSSIA for foreign 
money makes the American dollar with the 
picture of Washington on it worth anywhere 
from three hundred thousand to five hundred 
thousand rubles. For some reason only the 
“Washingtons” are’ considered good tender. 
Other American money is regarded with sus- 
picion. 


BALED COTTON can now be rendered fire- 
proof by treating it with chemicals. Treated 
cotton, shipped from Oklahoma City to Chi- 
cago—about eight hundred miles—on flat cars 
next to the locomotive, showed no signs of 
damage by fire, though the bales were cov- 
ered with cinders. The treatment is said not 
to injure the cotton, but rather to prevent the 
rotting and usual loss of weight during storage. 


JUST THREE YEARS and three months 
after the armistice the government sold off 
the last of the wool that it had bought for 
military purposes during the war. It had 
somewhat more than half a billion pounds to 
dispose of, and to have got rid of it without 
demoralizing the market and at a price within 
fifteen per cent of what it cost comes near to 
being unique in large salvaging operations. 
There is now a really free wool market for 
the first time since 1917. 


IN A WIDE-AWAKE New Hampshire high 
school the Fixit Club provides its members 
with an opportunity to work out of school 
hours. To quote from their circular: “Get a 
Fixit for the little bothersome jobs. We have 
the tools, the brains and the ambition; all 
you need to furnish is the task and the pay. 
Even then your job will cost just what it is 
worth and no more.” The boys and girls of 
the club are putting aside one quarter of their 
earnings toward the cost of the college or 
technical school course that they hope to take 
after they leave the high school. 


THE RIVER AND FLOOD SERVICE, a 
branch of the Weather Bureau, has more than 
five hundred stations equipped with river 
gauges. Observers telegraph the readings of 
the instruments, together with facts about the 
rainfall and general information about the 
weather, to the regional forecaster, who from 
his study of conditions in past years and by 
computation can predict flood stages within 
a few hours and inches. On a great, slow- 
moving river people near the mouth have 
considerable time to prepare; high water at 
Pittsburgh takes twenty-three days to reach 
the Gulf. 


MANY A PERSON thinks that he could 
write a good story if only he knew how to 
begin and what end to aim at. Well, here is 
a good beginning: “I saw in the catalogue 
where you take fellers that don’t know 
nothin’ much and start them out for to git an 
education, and I’ve come—me and this feller 
here—fer to see if we can git in.” It is the 
remark with which a poor white mountaineer 
introduced himself and another youth to the 


head of a Southern college. Two years later 
that mountain boy passed the state teachers’ 
examination and was one of the very few to 
earn a five-year teacher’s certificate. All you 
have to do now to make a story is to fill the 
interim. 
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OUR NATIONAL INCOME 


UR national income and the way in 
QO which it is distributed are matters both 

of curiosity and of concern to every 
American. We have had many estimates and 
approximations, made by this or that expert 
statistician, but none is so well buttressed 
with evidence and so carefully worked out 
as that recently made by four investigators 
who were working for the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. That bureau is de- 
voted to collecting and publishing economic 
information of all kinds. The directors include 
educators, statisticians, bankers, business men, 
engineers, farmers and representatives of or- 
ganized labor, and the purpose is not to prove 
cases but to discover facts. 

The investigators worked both from data 
relative to the production of wealth in the 
country and from information supplied by 
income-tax returns, and the results from the 
two.anethods closely coincided. It is deter- 
mined that the annual income of all our people 
from 1910 to 1918 inclusive was on the aver- 
age almost exactly $40,000,000,000. Calcu- 
lated in dollars, the income advanced from 
$31,000,000,000 in 1910 to $66,000,000,000 in 
1919, but in purchasing power on the basis 
of the value of the dollar in 1913 the larger 
sum amounts to only $37,000,000,000. That 
means that the income of every man, woman 
and child in the country was on the average 
$341 in 1910 and $586 in 1918, but that the 
$586 of 1918 would buy only as much as $372 
would buy in 1913. 

One interesting table shows how the income 
of mines, manufactories and transportation 
companies is divided between wages and sal- 
aries on one hand and return to management 
and capital on the other. In 1909 the share 
of the employees was $68.70 out of every 
$100; management and capital got $31.30. In 
1918, $77.30 went to wages and salaries, and 
$22.70 to management and capital. That con- 
firms the general impression that labor got its 
fair share of the increased profits of active 
business during the past decade. Whether the 
proportion of the gross return it received 
in 1918 can be continued or increased, or 
whether the maintenance, enlargement and 
improvement of industrial enterprises will de- 
mand a larger share of the return for the 
employer’s side of the account, the future will 
show. 

After all, it is not the exercise of organ- 
ized power but economic law that determines 
how the income from business shall be di- 
vided. If too much money goes into current 
expense, plants will deteriorate, production 
will shrink, new capital will fail to appear. 
Bankruptcy and unemployment will follow. 
In every industry there is a healthy balance 
that promotes the free exchange of goods and 
services. If you wander far from it you lose 
the value of high wages through the slowing 
down of business and the higher cost of living. 

But, to return from comment to fact, was 
there ever another country where the “stand- 
ard” family of five could boast an income of 
$2930, as it did in these United States in 
1918? Even though prices were high, that 
level of income permitted a standard of living 


that has probably never been reached by the - 


entire population of any other country in the 
world. 
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PAPER MONEY AND GOLD 
Sian after the beginning of the war the 


British people were forced to discontinue 

their century-old habit of using gold in 
their daily transactions and to substitute 
paper money in buying, selling and making 
change. Before that time there was no paper 
money issued in England of less denomina- 
tion than the five-pound Bank of England 
note. All purchases that cost less than twenty- 
five dollars were paid for in gold. But when 
Great Britain entered the war the government 
drew in all the gold it could reach, and pri- 
vate holders hoarded what they had. The 
government therefore made great issues of 
currency in notes both of large and of small 
denominations, and all business had to ac- 
commodate itself to a paper basis. 

Of late monetary conditions in Great Brit- 
ain have improved greatly. At one time the 
paper pound sterling was worth less than 
two thirds of its par value in gold. It is now 
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worth nine tenths of that value. The situation 
is so much better that the government prom- 
ises at an early day to remove all the war 
restrictions on the gold market. In announc- 
ing the decision the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer suggested that the restoration of the 
old freedom might not be followed by a gen- 
eral return to the former custom of using only 
gold in ordinary trading. His idea evidently 
is that paper money has proved so conven- 
ient that the people would continue to use it 
as the medium of exchange. 

Paper money is not in itself an evil,—we in 
America have discovered that,—but irredeem- 
able paper money is one of the greatest of 
evils. That, also, we know, to our sorrow. So 
long as real money can be had for a note, 
whether of a bank or of the government,—it 
is always merely an evidence of debt,—it is 
better and more convenient than coin for 
daily purchase and sale. At all events the 
American people have found it so, and doubt- 
less the English people will come to the same 
conclusion. They are to be congratulated on 
having the chance to make a choice. All over 
Europe the chances of restoring the gold 
standard are so hopeless that the people are 
doomed for generations to a system of depre- 
ciated paper money. 


e¢ 
THE JOY OF WORK 


E seem as a nation to be suffering 
W from a mania for play. The huge 

development of pleasure-chasing auto- 
mobiles merely symbolizes our universal rest- 
less eagerness to be running after something, 
anything, that we can classify as diversion. 
Under pressure from tormenting constituents 
our legislatures are piling up holidays. And 
the cry of labor everywhere is, “Cut down 
hours; cut down hours,” until it seems as if 
brief, tired minutes were all that would be 
left for work. The obvious deduction is that 
work is always something to be got rid of, as 
if it were a curse. 

Yet work is life. Proper recreation and 
relaxation are of course essential, even for 
the effective doing of work itself; and it may 
be that the past has been sometimes neglectful 
of these in due proportion. But that does not 
mean that men would ever thrive if they had 
all holidays, or even mainly holidays. Experi- 
ence has shown over and over again, pro- 
claims, cries out to us, that if the ordinary 
healthy man has his whole existence made of 
leisure he does not know what to do with it 
and in the end rots out in degeneration and 
misery. 

No, work is what we live for, and work 
makes all the dignity of life. But everything 
depends on how we look at work. If we 
consider it as merely something that must be 
done because it cannot be avoided, something 
to be dodged and scamped and slighted the 
minute the employer is not looking, if we 
regard it as hateful drudgery and nothing else, 
it naturally becomes a curse and a burden. 

Put thought into your work, put pride into 
it, put yourself into it. Your work is yourself, 
or ought to be. It is your creation, the expres- 
sion and embodiment of all in you that is 
really worth standing room in the world. If 
your work is worth while, you are worth 
while. If not, not. If you take no joy in your 
work, neither man nor God will take any joy 
in you. 

The fine old lines of George Herbert are 
still good to carry about with us: 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 
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THE BOULOGNE CONFERENCE 


R. LLOYD GEORGE and M. Poin- 
caré have met and talked over the 
relations of their respective countries 
and the troubles of Europe at large, just 
as Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand used 
frequently to do. They seem to have been 
polite and anxious to avoid disagreement. 
The first dispatches from Boulogne were es- 
pecially hopeful. They reported a virtual 
alliance for a period of twenty years, by 
which England promised its assistance if 
anyone tried to encroach on the present 
boundaries of France, and an agreement by 
both powers to protect Poland against ag- 
gression from any source. France in return 
for those benefits was to enter the Genoa 
conference and consent to negotiate there 
with Germany and Russia, as Mr. Lloyd 
George desired. 
The agreement, if one was drawn up, has 
not been signed, or, at the time we write, 
published. The feeling grows that it is still 
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much in the air. Mr. Lloyd George has 
political troubles of his own at home. His 
coalition is trembling beneath him. He still 
keeps his balance, upheld by the powerful 
support of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Arthur 
Baliour, but the situation is ticklish. The 
Genoa conference is his own particular idea. 
The two other premiers who consented to it, 
M. Briand of France and Signor Bonomi of 
Italy, have fallen already. If Mr. Lloyd 
George should go too, the conference would 
be left an orphan. And M. Poincaré, whatever 
else he might do to oblige Mr. Lloyd George, 
would not play the réle of foster father to it. 

The fact is that the statesmen of France 
and of England, of whatever party, do really 
understand the value to both countries of a 
mutual friendship. Accordingly, they are con- 
stantly making cordial gestures.and repeating 
agreeable phrases. And yet what each nation 
wants is not wholly approved by the other. 
France views the whole situation politically ; 
the assurance of its political existence and 
prestige is its chief aim. Great Britain looks at 
everything from the economic side. Continued 
unemployment and business depression are 
what it fears. With the best will in the world, 
the two points of view look to quite different 
policies toward Central Europe. 

Of course French politics are of such a na- 
ture that M. Poincaré may at almost any time 
step down from office, and more people than 
ever are surer than ever that the doom of 
Mr. Lloyd George is certain. The uncertain- 
ties of the moment may make each premier 
cautious about dealing with the other; but it 
does not appear probable that the successor 
of either, whoever he might be, would view 
the situation differently or yield—except for 
value received—to the position of the other 
premier. 
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THE SEPTEMBER ECLIPSE 
I. 


XPEDITIONS from the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada and other coun- 
tries are already on their way to points 

on the line of the coming eclipse of September 
21. Take any good map of the Eastern Hem- 
isphere and draw a line starting about five 
degrees north of the equator on the African 
coast of Somaliland, crossing, in the Indian 
Ocean, the Maldive Islands and Christmas 
Island, striking the Australian coast on the 
northwest, and thence passing across the 
desert of the continent to Queensland, and 
you will have the track of the eclipse. The 
great event cannot be well observed on the 
coast of Africa, because the sun will be too 
low in the sky; the Maldive Islands are not 
in the middle line of the eclipse, and the 
climate of Christmas Island is uncertain; 
most of the expeditions will therefore go 
to a point on the northwestern coast of 
Australia. Several expeditions, including one 
from the Lick Observatory, which carry tons 
of instruments, are planning to have those 
instruments set up, ready for testing and use, 
before the last of May. 

Observers of solar eclipses have solved 
many great astronomical problems and made 
many important discoveries. They have 
learned some of the secrets of the corona and 
the red prominences and have proved that 
there is no planet nearer the sun than Mer- 
cury; but in recent years improved instru- 
ments have not only revealed definite facts 
regarding the structure and the dynamics of 
the sun when there was no eclipse but have 
enabled observers to study the phenomena 
occurring at the surface of the sun, or rather 
at its outer layers, for the sun has no true 
surface. Such phenomena formerly could be 
observed only at the time of an eclipse, and 
then but imperfectly. 

Yet there will never be a time when an 
eclipse will not add to human knowledge, if 
only by corroborating what is already known. 
Moreover, new questions are continually aris- 
ing and will continue to arise that can be 
answered only when the rays of the sun are 
cut off. There is one such question now, 
of the most exciting and sensational sort: 
whether the Einstein theory is correct or not. 

Human senses can recognize only three 
dimensions of material things, as the length, 
breadth and height of a box. That does not 
prove that there are not more than three, but 
only that our senses are not capable of per- 
ceiving them. Mr. Einstein says that there are 
four, and that the fourth is space-time. Very 
few of us can understand that statement. 
Even if true it is a pure abstraction that can 
make no difference to us, as it has made none 
to the countless generations of the race that 
have preceded us. Mr. Einstein may prove 
that Newton’s law of universal gravitation 's 
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not exactly true in all circumstances, but if he 
does prove it his theory will concern astrono- 
mers only. Nevertheless, the coming test of 
the Einstein theory is interesting. Mr. Ein- 
stein proposed three tests, all astronomical. 
One of them, which related to a movement of 
the perihelion of the orbit of Mercury, is held 
to have supported his theory.,A second one, 
the shifting of all the lines of the spectrum 
toward the ‘red end in certain gravitational 
conditions, has not as yet been proved or 
even tested, because the conditions have not 
been realized. The other prediction was that 
the light of stars that pass close to the disk 
of the sun would be bent in a certain way, 
and to a definitely predicted amount, by the 
gravitation of the sun. At the solar eclipse in 
1919 astronomers directed their most serious 
observations to the effort to discover if that 
prediction was true, and the photographs 
taken at more than one station verified it. 
They showed that the rays were bent. 

Now there is to be an occasion when the 
test can be repeated. Every expedition that 
will observe the eclipse has probably planned 
to make the bending of the light rays the 
object of its observations, for the fact will 
not only support the Einstein theory but 
will also overturn all our ideas of the na- 
ture of light. Newton’s theory, which was 
universally held for centuries, was “corpus- 
cular”; that is, that light consists of moving 
particles. That view seemed to have been 
finally disproved by what was regarded as 
indisputable evidence that light consists of 
waves propagated in the ether. But if the 
power of the sun can divert light from its 
direct course, light must have at least one of 
the properties of matter. Mr. Einstein’s the- 
ory does not need any ether in its universe of 
four dimensions. 

Let us hope that the astronomers will dis- 
cover something that will clear the mystery. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HAT a passion for mere entertainment 

has overtaken the American people when 
it is possible to read of a moving-picture 
actress who receives more than half a million 
dollars a year and of a baseball player who 
is reported to draw fifty thousand dollars a 
year and to get five hundred dollars extra for 
every home run he hits! There are many who 
believe that the men who manage and direct 
the greatest and most essential enterprises are 
overpaid. What do they think of the princely 
incomes for the clever actress and the popular 
athlete? And what of a people that loses its 
power to amuse itself in the old wholesome 
ways and spends enormous sums to be di- 
verted by professional entertainers ? 
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REAT BRITAIN has declared its pro- 
tectorate of Egypt to be at an end, but 
it reasserts the special interest that it has in 
the peace and order of Egypt and will hold 
itself in duty bound to resist any attempt on 
the part of another nation to interfere in anv 
way with the Egyptian government. The Suez 
Canal will be kept under British military 
protection, and the Egyptian government will 
be expected to assent to a declaration of the 
special relations that must exist between 
the two countries. The advanced nationalists 
will hardly be satisfied with that arrange- 
ment, but they are likely to get no other, so 
long as the British Empire holds India and 
needs to control the Suez Canal. 
oJ 
E must remember hereafter to say Sir 
Arthur Balfour. The honor of knight- 
hood was all that Mr. Balfour would accept 
as a reward for his distinguished services at 
Washington. He might have had a title and 
a high one, but he declined it, and it was not 
the first time that he has done it. He was 
made a Knight of the Garter also, an honor 
the most coveted of any that the King of 
England can confer. It is seldom that it falls 
to the lot of a commoner. Sir Edward Grey 
received it, but he was shortly afterwards 
raised to the peerage. 
eg 
HE British House of Lords—the name is 
now a little inappropriate—has admitted 
its first woman member, Viscountess Rhondda, 
the daughter of the late lord who served as 
food administrator of the United Kingdom 
during the war. It was held that the granting 
of the suffrage to women and their admission 
to the House of Commons gave them the 
right to sit in the upper house as well. There 








are only twenty-four women who are peer- 
esses in their own right and therefore eli- 
gible to the House of Lords. Most British 
titles can pass only to males. In default of a 
son they go not to a daughter but to a 
nephew or a cousin or a brother of the for- 
mer holder. Some of the titles held to-day 
by women are of great antiquity. The Baron- 
ess Beaumont, for example, bears a title that 
was created in 1309, and the Baroness Zouche 
holds one that is a year older. Viscountess 
Rhondda, on the contrary, is a newcomer to 
the peerage. Her father was the first person 
to hold the title. ° 


R. STEINMETZ, the great electrical ex- 

pert, has found a way to create a real 
bolt of lightning in his laboratory. He pro- 
duced one the other day that most realis- 
tically tore through a tree that had been 
brought into the laboratory for the purpose. 
Dr. Steinmetz says that his thunderbolt had 
an energy of a million horse power, which 
is only about one five-hundredth part of the 
energy of real lightning. But the lightning 
flash, whether natural or artificial, is so soon 
over that its tremendous energy cannot be 
employed for any useful work. It lasts only 
a hundred-thousandth part of a second. The 
Steinmetz lightning generator consists of a 
high-voltage condenser that contains two 
hundred glass plates, arranged in two rows 
and in groups of fifty. It can hold in storage 
one hundred and twenty thousand volts of 
electricity. When the tension of the stored 
current becomes greater than that the dis- 
charge passes from the positive to the nega- 
tive end of the condenser with all the noise 
and display of the real thing. 
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URING February perhaps one hundred 

thousand tons of relief supplies from the 
United States reached Russian ports on the 
Black Sea and the Baltic; but the disintegra- 
tion of the Russian railways is so complete 
that only about twenty-five thousand tons 
was shipped to the interior during that 
month. Normally the freight capacity of the 
roads would be twenty thousand tons a day, 
but it is really less than a thousand tons. 
That makes it hard to get the food to the 
famine districts in anything like the quan- 
tity required. Thousands will starve with 
plenty of American food at hand, simply be- 
cause the present régime has paralyzed every 
agency of civilization in Russia. 
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HE recent statement by Professor Hart 

of Harvard University that George Wash- 
ington had red hair has diverted a surprising 
amount of attention from the more serious 
affairs of life. In the interest of biographical 
accuracy a number of persons have risen to 
contradict Professor Hart, and the evidence 
afforded by the two or three locks of Wash- 
ington’s hair that are still in existence seems 
to prove that it was really of a brownish- 
sandy color rather than red. But however 
that may be, red is a good color for hair; it 
is often beautiful and almost always indicates 
a lively and energetic disposition. One great 
President, Thomas Jefferson, had hair of un- 
questionable red. ° 


WAXWORK museum closed out its busi- 

ness in Berlin the other day. There is a 
certain curious interest in the prices that the 
various wax figures brought. The effigy of 
the former kaiser was sold for fifteen thou- 
sand marks—which, at the present purchasing 
power of the mark, means seventy dollars. 
Mr. Wilson, holding a tablet on which the 
famous fourteen points are engraved, brought 
six hundred and fifty marks, which indicates 
perhaps that his popularity in Germany is 
not so great as it was three years ago. Mar- 
shal Joffre sold for a little less than Mr. 
Wilson, and the evanescent character of Mr. 
Kerensky’s fame is indicated by the fact that 
his effigy had virtually to be given away. 
Singularly enough M. Poincaré brought ten 
thousand marks—a high price for a German 
to pay for the image of the man whom all 
Germans delight to execrate. 
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INAL returns from the Canadian census 

show that the population of the Dominion 
is 8,772,631, which is a gain in ten years of 
a little more than twenty per cent. The Cana- 
dian public men earnestly wish to stimulate 
immigration, but they are alive too to the 
danger of an entirely unrestricted flow of 
new citizens. We hear that the leaders of the 
nation, both in public and in private station, 
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CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


‘W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
i make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


i Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
i worth dollars for you to remember. 
i W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
} of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
} make one cent of profit until the shoes 
ij, are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
ij at any one of our stores you pay only 
i one small retail profit. 


i No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you with W.L.Douglas shoes. 

ey cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 157 
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W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 
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ELECTRIC BICYCLE LAMP 
Spots Danger At Long Range 


Out-of-doors days and nights are just ahead—time 


to tune up your “‘bike.’ 


Delta Electric Bicycle Lamp is an attractive acces- 


sory that adds ‘ 


projects an intense, piercing ‘ ‘Searchlight’ 


that shows up every rut, bump and obst 
a full twenty feet ahead. 


‘class’ to any bike, and at night 
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Deltas cannot explode, require no matches, cannot 
blow out, no dirt, oil or grease. Sturdily made, light, 
stylish and attractive. Easily attached to any bicycle. 


At your dealer’s or Model 27, illustrated, sent pre- 


paid for $2.25, complete (less battery). 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO., 170 Delta Block, Marion, Ind. 


Standard Makers of Electric Lanterns, Automobile Spotlights, 


Bicycle Lamps, Flashlights and all kinds of Dry Batteri 
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BIDDY BROWN’S EGG 


By Eleanor Fairchild Pease 


AVID thought the world of Biddy 
D Brown, the hen that was his particular 

property. She was a pretty little hen, 
and she had a gay song that she sang most 
of the time. “After a while she will begin to 
supply you with eggs,” 
David’s mother said. 

David waited eagerly 
for the eggs. He knew 
just what he would do 
with them. Sometimes 
the family would have 
them for breakfast, some- 
times he would give his 
mother some to make 
cake with, and sometimes 
he would take a few 
down to Little Mary’s 
store and exchange them 
for big squares of mo- 
lasses candy. 

Little Mary was old 
and bent but cheerful. 
She sold homemade taffy 
and peppermint drops, 
and also pins and needles, 
tape and buttons and 
many funny little toys. 
Whenever anyone opened 
the door a bell tinkled 
in the back room, and 
then Little Mary would 
come hobbling in with a 
smile to find out what 
was wanted. David loved 
her store, though he 
rarely had any money to 
spend there. “Never mind,” he 
said to himself, “when my Biddy 
Brown begins to lay I shall be 
a good customer of Little Mary’s.” 

So he watched Biddy Brown 
and gave her plenty of yellow 
corn and fresh water and made 
her a tempting nest of clean 
straw in the unused manger at 
the barn. But she took her time; 
weeks went by, and still there 
were no eggs for David. 

One day just before Easter 
David, on his way to the grocer’s, 
stopped short to stare into Little 
Mary’s window, which was full 
of Easter things; there were 
fluffy chickens and ducks, woolly 
white rabbits with pink eyes and 
cotton rabbits chewing at yellow 
cotton carrots. But of all the 
attractive gifts the thing that 
specially took David’s eye was a 
cunning little rabbit drawing a 
tiny wagon full of colored candy 
eggs. 

‘““‘Whee!’’ whistled David to 
himself. “I know Buster would 
like that.” 

Buster was David’s little 
brother; he had been sick a long 
time and was just beginning to sit up. David 
knew just how his eyes would shine at the 
sight of that bunny with the wagon. 

“But my bank is empty, and so are my 
pockets,” David thought. Still, he went into 
Little Mary’s store and asked the price of the 
rabbit and cart. 

“Five cents,” Little Mary said, and David 
went out. 

But he kept on thinking about that little 
rabbit and cart; he wanted Buster to have it 
for Easter. 

That afternoon there was a great cackling 
down at the barn and David went running. 
O joy, there in the straw lay a lovely pinkish- 
brown egg! Biddy Brown strutted up and 
down the yard, calling loudly in her pride. 

“T will color it for you for Easter,” David’s 
mother said when, as proud as Biddy, David 
brought the egg in. 

But between the barn and the kitchen 
David had thought of something. “No, thank 
you, mother,” he said. “I’m 
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pencil out of his pocket and wrote on it in 
sharp black letters, “B.B.” “There, that 
stands for Biddy Brown,” he said. Then he 
went on down the road and opened the door 
of the shop and set the bell to jingling. 

“How much are eggs?” David asked, when 
Little Mary came in smiling. 

“Sixty cents a dozen,” said Little Mary. 


David did some calcu- 
lating. ‘‘Then they are 
five cents apiece,” he said 
at last. “Will you take 
an egg in exchange for 
that rabbit with the 
candy cart?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered 
Little Mary with a cheer- 
ful nod. ‘‘Then I shall 
have a fresh egg for my 
breakfast.” 

She took the brown 
egg and put the rabbit 
with the cart into a 
paper bag and gave it 
to David, who hurried 
home and hid his treas- 
ure. 

Little Mary put the 
egg into a bowl that sat 
on her shelf and went on with her work. Late 
that afternoon a little girl opened the door. 
“Jingle, jingle,’ rang the bell, and Little 
Mary hobbled in to answer it. 

“Mother says she must have some extra 
eggs,” the little girl told her. “She thought 
perhaps you might have a few that you 
would sell to her.” 

“T happen to have one,” said Little Mary. 
“She may have that.” 

She put the brown egg into a paper bag 
and handed it to the little girl. 

Now the little girl, whose name was Effie, 
did not go straight home. Instead she took 
a long way round, because she wanted to see 
the mill wheel turning. On the long way she 
— another girl and stopped to talk with 

er. 

When she reached home at last her mother 
said, “You are too late, Effie. I had to finish 
my cake without the extra egg.” She put the 
little brown egg away in the pantry. 

Next morning a neighbor 





going to use this egg for some- 
thing else.” 

Then he set off for Little 
Mary’s store. 

As he walked down the 
smooth road he turned the egg 
over and over. “it’s the very 
first one,” he said, “and so I 
believe I’ll put a mark on it.” 

So he pulled a stubby little 








knocked at the door of Effie’s 
house. “Oh, can you lend me 
an egg?’’ she asked Effie’s 
mother. “I had just the right 
number of eggs to color for my 
Sunday-school class, and one of 
them fell and broke. Eggs are 
scarce now. Have you a single 
one that you could let me have ?” 

Effie’s mother was quite 
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She took the brown egg 
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willing to let her neighbor have the little 
brown egg. The neighbor took it home and 
pricked a hole in each end and blew out the 
yolk and the white. Then she colored the 
shell a beautiful bright green and filled it 
with very small candy drops. After that she 
stopped up the little holes with sealing wax. 

When Easter morning came Buster shouted 
with joy over his rabbit 
and candy cart. He was 
so happy that David no 
longer minded having 
given up Biddy Brown's 
first egg, but went sing- 
ing to Sunday school. 

After the Sunday- 
school service all the 
teachers gave their pupils 
colored eggs. David’s 
teacher handed her bas- 
ket round to the class 
and told the boys to take 
their choice. 

There were seven eggs 
—blue, pink, yellow, 
purple, green, scarlet and 
orange. David chose 
green, his favorite color. 

When he reached home 
he showed it to his 
mother. “See, I have an 
egg after all,” he said. 
He turned the egg round 
in his hand and then he 
cried, “Mother, look!” 

There, faint but still 
plainly to be read through 
the green, were two let- 
ters, “B. B.” 

“Well, I never!” said 
David. “It’s my own egg 
come back to me! I’m 
going straight out and 
show it to Biddy Brown.” 

Out he went, and when 
Biddy Brown saw him 
she began to sing a pleas- 
ant little tune. 

David held up the egg. 
“Look!” he said. 

But Biddy was not interested in green eggs, 
and so she went on singing. 
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NICOLETTE’S JEWELS 


By Gertrude I. Folts 


N a gray city of the north lived the 
Princess Nicolette. The summers in that 
northern land were short, the winters long 
and bitter cold. Perhaps it was because the 
city was so dreary that the princess was espe- 
cially fond of playing with colored things. 
All round her were gray stone houses and 
gray pavements, and most of the time gray 
clouds covered the sky. But Nicolette man- 
aged to have color always about her. It was 
a pretty sight to see her in the courtyard 
tossing up red, blue, green and yellow toy 
balloons. She had kites of many colors too, 
and all her dolls wore gay-hued dresses. 
Most precious of all her playthings were 
her jewels. Besides the royal jewels she had a 
box of precious stones, which 
she played with as other 
children play with pebbles. 
But much as Nicolette loved 
colored things she had never 
seen a flower of any kind. 
“Flowers are too common 
for my daughter,” the king 
used to say. “Besides, there 
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moved nearer across the broad veranda and 
knocked softly on the pane. It was an old 
man with a long white beard. 

“Your Royal Highness,” he cried, “will you 
let me in?” 

Nicolette opened the window, and the 
stranger entered. He hastily set a long, nar- 
row box on the table and signed to Nicolette 
to open it. 

At sight of the contents she gave a cry of 
delight. 

The old nurse started from her dreams. 
“Take care, Highness, not to get your skirts 
too near the fire,” she said without opening 
her eyes. Then she went to sleep again. 

Nicolette did not even hear her. “Oh,” she 
breathed, “what jewels! Rubies, corals and 
pearls, all larger and lovelier than any I have 
ever seen before!” She leaned a little nearer. 
“How strange,” she said. “They have a fra- 
grance!” Presently she looked up eagerly. “I 
too have jewels. They are not so marvelous 
as these, but there are more of them. Will 
you not exchange with me?” 

She gathered up her own gems and held 
them out. “Give me your jewels for mine!” 
she begged. 

Again the old man shook his head. “Mine 
are not for sale,” he told her. “But,” he 
added, “they are for you. Care for them 
well; pour water on them daily and keep 
them in the sunlight; that is all.” 

As he turned to step over the sill the grate- 
ful little princess pressed closer and, quickly 
pulling open one of the pockets of his long 
cape, emptied her jewels into it. 

The old man did not know what she had 
done. “Remember,” he said, “plenty of water 
and plenty of sun.” And with that he dis- 
appeared into the storm. 

The drowsy old nurse wakened just then; 
when she found out what had happened she 
raised a hue and cry, 

The king was dreadfully angry when he 
found that for a few paltry blossoms set in 
earthenware pots his daughter had given 
away handfuls of priceless gems. 

“But the old man’s jewels are far prettier 
than mine!” Nicolette sobbed. 

She was so woebegone that at last the king 
forgave her. 

“Have your foolish flowers if you must,” 
he said, “but do not expect to be trusted with 
any more jewels.” 

Nicolette opened her eyes wide. “Flowers!” 
she said. “So those are flowers! I do not care 
if I never see a jewel again.” 

She set the little earthen pots in a row in 
a sunny window and tended them faithfully. 

And from that day the dreary palace was 
like another place. Nicolette took slips from 
the little plants, and in a short time beautiful 
geraniums were everywhere. As time went on 
the whole gray city bloomed, for the king, 
softened by so much beauty, changed his 
mind about gardens, and Nicolette sent for 
all kinds of flowers and gave them round. 

The white-bearded stranger was never seen 
again. Perhaps he perished in the storm. None 
could say why he had come, but some of the 
wiser townsfolk said that perhaps it was out 
of pity for the dreary town. At any rate, 
forever after in that gray northern city 
geraniums were called Nicolette’s jewels. 
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is no room for gardens in 
the city.” 

The king’s dislike for gar- 
dens was so well known that 
none of his town subjects 
dared to have one, And so 
Nicolette knew flowers only 
by name. 

One day while snow was 
falling fast Nicolette sat by 
the fire in the nursery with 
her jewel playthings spread 
on a table near by. Her old 
nurse dozed in one corner. 
The little princess was gaz- 
ing out at the storm. She 
fancied that she saw through 
the swirling snow a figure 
in a long gray cape and a 
pointed hat. She ran quickly 





UMBRELLAS By Alice Ayr Noyes 


LITTLE TOADSTOOL UMBRELLAS, 
THEY NEVER STAY LONG— NOT THEY; 
BUT THEY KINDLY PLANT SOME OTHERS 
BEFORE THEY GO AWAY. 


AND NEW UMBRELLAS GROW UP 
ALL FINE AND FLOURISHING. 

I WISH THAT REAL UMBRELLAS 
WOULD DO THAT KIND OF THING! 
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to the window. The figure 
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THE QUESTIONERS 
@y Martha Haskell Clark 
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April winds are questioning close beside my sill: 

“Know you not wild cherry bloom is white upon 
the hill? 

Plumes of willow, golden-flecked, bloodroot stars 
of snow, 

Lift from bare brown southern banks where frail- 
stemmed wind flowers blow. 

All the hills are blue with haze and green with 
leaf mist sweet; 

All the trails of all the world lie open to your 
feet!” 


April birds are wondering: “Has he not been 
told? 

All the brooks are singing free in rippled brown 
and gold; 

Swamp azaleas budding pink in the sedgy vale, 

Dogwood blossoms dim and white by the upland 
trail; 

Never did our seeking wings cleave a sky more 


ue 
All the world’s turned gypsy heart, faring—where 
are you?” 


April days are marveling: “Underneath his pane 

Hears he not our dancing feet and castanets of 
rain, 

Sees he not against the hills our cloud-gray 
mantles pass, 

And our star-gold bangles glint through his 
window glass? 

Knows he not that Wealth and Age would barter 
all for this, 

Just one wild madcap April day to snare him 
with a kiss?” 
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THE KEY 


N Chicago some time ago fire destroyed several 
great warehouses and damaged other prop- 
erty. It was a bad fire, and oddly enough no 

one was killed except the watchman at one of the 
warehouses. 

The man was inside the building when he 
smelled smoke. He tried to get out to turn in the 
alarm, but to his horror the key to the big door 
was missing from the lock. He searched his pock- 
ets, but it was not in any of them. Running to 
the telephone, he told central about the fire 
and the missing key; but before the firemen came 
the smoke was thick round him. 

Then apparently he lost control of himself. He 
upset and broke his lantern; he fumbled with the 
telephone in the darkness and knocked it to the 
floor; he pushed frantically against the door. 

When the firemen finally hacked their way 
inside they stumbled over his dead body; to 
eseape burning he had shot himself with his re- 
volver. The fire had not reached him; the smoke 
was not stifling; he had merely become panic- 
stricken. Saddest of all, as he lay there dead the 
key to the door glittered within three inches of 
his outstretched hand. It had fallen from the key- 
hole; if he had searched for it calmly, he would 
have found it. 

We cannot all be calm in emergencies, but 
calmness is a quality that we can cultivate. A 
sincere faith in God and trust in his mercy will 
do much to overcome panic fear. It is a great 
thing to form the habit of believing—for belief 
must be made a matter of habit—that God never 
leads us into a blind alley. There is always a way 
out of every difficulty, and it is for us to find it. 
Often the way is as simple as picking up a key 
that is lying directly beneath the door knob. If 
we begin by thinking that God has provided a 
way out, we shall keep calm enough to find it. 
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RESOLVED 


““®™ PENNY!” Bea cried. “Two pennies! I am 
almost tempted to offer a quarter for your 
thoughts. What are they, Jane? Are you 

trying to decide whether to buy the silver brocade 

or the rose chiffon for your new evening gown?” 

_ Jane Carlyle sprang to her feet. She had been 

in such deep thought that she had not heard 

Bea’s gay step. 

“You don’t suppose I’d put all that study into 
a mere ball gown, do you?” she retorted. “I’m 
trying to decide whether to buy a sapphire pend- 
ant set in platinum or a ruby solitaire. Which 
would you advise?” 

Bea perched upon the foot of the bed. ‘“‘Rubies 
every time,” she said. Then a wistful look came 
into her eyes. “But I do wish you'd tell me,” she 
begged. “When you look that way I always know 
that you have something that will be good for my 
soul. You see, I’ve had such a nearsighted little 
soul all my life that it hasn’t learned how to take 
- views. Don’t you think it’s your duty to help 
i J 


“Nonsense!” Jane retorted, flushing. 

“But I mean it,’ Bea insisted. 

Jane hesitated. She knew that Bea meant what 
she had said, but nevertheless it was not easy to 
tell her what she was thinking. Still, she asked 
herself, wasn’t it as bad to be selfish with your 
thoughts as with anything else? “If you must 
know,” she began abruptly, “I was trying to de- 
Ciue On my new-year resolution. It was hard work 
because the choice is so wide. Every year I choose 
One and try to stick to it at least.” 

“Well,” Bea inquired, “what did you decide?” 
“I decided finally that I’d try not to let my 
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sense of proportion get—twisted. I’d try to keep 
the underbrush down so that it couldn’t spoil my 
perspective.” 

“Please use words of one syllable,” Bea said, 
pleadingly. 

Jane drew a hard breath. “I suppose I’ll have 
to tell you. You see, I found that I was getting 
more and more snarled up over mere trifles. For 
instance, poor Cousin Allie; she has failed so 
much this winter, and yet she wants to help, and 
it breaks her heart if you don’t let her. And when 
you do let her she always gets things wrong, as, 
for example, in fixing the salad last night. All 
that I care for in it is the nuts. I cracked them 
because I saw that she couldn’t get out the meats, 
and then laid them on oiled paper beside her. 
When the salad came on there were no nuts in it. 
I went to get them and found that Cousin Allie 
had thrown them away with the apple peelings. 
Or, as another example, the day when Cicily 
Hart dropped in to lunch and Cousin Allie gave 
us all the cracked cups and then dripped jelly all 
over the centrepiece. And you know how dainty 
Cicily always is. That’s the kind of thing I mean. 
They’re such tiny things compared with all of 
life! So I made a motto for myself: Remember a 
trifle is nothing but a trifle.” 

“Do you suppose,” Bea replied, “that it would 
hurt if two people used your motto?” 


° ¢ 
DUCKING THE DUCKLINGS 


HAVE read with much interest, writes a 

friend, the stories in The Companion of the 

wisdom of animals, especially foxes. This 
little incident has nothing to do with the fox, but 
with his natural prey—ducks. 

Several years ago I owned a few domesticated 
wild mallard ducks, the parents of which were 
hatched from eggs taken from a wild duck’s nest. 
When spring came the old ducks made nests in 
secluded places in the woods near my home. Usu- 
ally I found the nests, but not always. I found 
one hidden in an old pile of brush and visited it 
often when the old duck left it for a swim in the 
near-by pond. On leaving the nest, she would 
cover the eggs with down plucked from her 
breast; but she always left the end of one egg 
uncovered. Since she invariably did it, I decided 
that it was for the purpose of finding out whether 
anything had disturbed the nest during her ab- 
sence. She covered the eggs with down to keep 
them warm. 

On the twenty-seventh day after she had begun 
to “set” I visited the nest at six o’clock in the 
evening and found that only a few of the eggs 
had opened, but at six o’clock the next morning 
I saw the old duck and her family swimming 
round in the pond. The next week the other duck 
brought out a brood and lost no time in taking 
them to the pond. One hot day during a spell of 
unusually warm weather I saw the two old ducks 
close together as if in consultation. Then the 
duck with the older brood arranged her ducklings 
in a group, and they kept their respective posi- 
tions during the next few minutes. She at once 
joined the mother of the smaller ducks, and both 
ducked the little ones under water. After that the 
mother of the older brood went back to her wait- 
ing family. I believe that the little ducks were 
ducked to protect them against the fierce heat of 
the sun. The older ducklings, which were hatched 
when the weather was cooler, were now able to 
duck their heads themselves. 

The remarkable thing about the incident is 
that apparently the two ducks planned and car- 
ried out the matter together. One alone could not 
possibly have done it; two were required to keep 
the little ones from scattering in all directions. 
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WHERE GOLF IS IMMORTAL 


NE day Andra Kirkaldy, the famous pro- 
fessional golfer, took an American visitor 
to see the cathedral grounds of St. Andrews, 

Scotland. In front of the memorial of Allan 
Robertson, a great golfer, says Mr. Kirkaldy in 
Fifty Years of Golf, the American looked with 
amusement at the old champion’s bust and his 
crossed golf clubs graven on the headstone. 

“This puzzles me,” he said; “not content with 
golfing all their days, they want their clubs with 
them in the next world. I guess golf is part of a 
St. Andrews man’s religion.” 

A while later he read the epitaph on a monu- 
ment and threw up his hands in wonder. “An- 
dra,” he said, “golf is a solemn business with you 
people, a matter of life and death.” 

He had seen the epitaph on the monument 
erected to the memory of Tommy Morris. It 
reads: 

Deeply regretted by numerous friends and all golf- 
ers, he thrice won tlie Champion Belt and held it with- 
out rivalry and yet without envy, his many amiable 
qualities being no less acknowledged than his golfing 
achievements, 

eg 


QUEER CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ba IDN’T they use to tell us, Ann,” said Mrs. 
D Peters, “that in China people paint their 
coffins pink and blue and pea green and 
yellow, and keep ’em in the front parlor to look 
at till they’re wanted? Seems to me I remember 
something of the sort.” 

“So do I,” assented Ann Tenney. “They make 
one another presents of ’em too. ’Tisn’t likely a 
person would forget such an enlivening little fact, 
once they knew it. That missionary doctor told 
us. But why do you ask, Lydia?” 

“Because I’ve just been out to the Twiggses’. 
It’s so far that folks don’t get round much after 


snow flies, and Mrs. Twiggs said that there 
hadn’t a soul been in since Christmas; my, but 
they were glad to see me! They showed me their 
presents, and all talked at once, except I noticed 
that Gran’ther Twiggs seemed a mite out of it. 
He’s pretty deef now; so I yelled at him: ‘Have 
a pleasant Christmas, gran’ther?’ 

“ ‘Hey?’ says gran’ther. ‘Oh, yes, yes! Fine 
Christmas; and the folks gave me the best pres- 
ent of all.’ 

“‘That’s nice,” says I; ‘aren’t you going to 
show it to me, gran’ther?’ 

“ ‘Hey?’ says he. ‘Show it to you? Well, now, 
Lyddy, sorry to disobleege a lady, but it ain’t 
possible. Not to-day; mebbe not till spring. Ye 
see, Lyddy, it’s up to the cemetery.’ ” 

Ann gasped. “Lydia! They couldn’t have —” 

“Tt isn’t just for gran’ther, Ann: at least it has 
the saving grace of being a family monument, I 
understand.” 

“But his name will go on it first. Awful! How 
could they?” 

“Td have said awful, too, if I hadn’t heard 
gran’ther’s chuckle. Seems they got it set up two 
or three weeks beforehand and took him over in 
a sleigh for his first view Christmas morning. 
He’s as pleased as Punch!” 

“T wonder,” mused Ann, “did they tab it with 
‘A Merry Christmas’?” 

Lydia laughed. “It doesn’t sound exactly 
Christmasy, does it? Well, there are plenty of 
queer folks in the world, and I s’pose it’s natural 
enough some of the queerness should show up 
Christmas time. The Twiggses aren’t the only 
ones. There was Henry Brimble giving Louisa 
arch supporters. Considering it was waiting on 
him that broke her arches, it does seem that she 
was entitled to ’em for plain everyday, without 
having to wait till Christmas. And Maria Teeby; 
you remember the year the Teebys gave her the 
opportunity of having her appendix out at the 
hospital? And Myra Pressey who sent little 
Mymie to the dentist to have her front teeth 
straightened; and —” 

“Mean dodges, I call ’em all,” interrupted Ann 
with spirit. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know’s I’d say exactly 
that —” began Mrs. Peters. 

“Maybe not; maybe not,” conceded Ann with 
a tolerant twinkle. “There are two sides to every 
question of course. Well, Lydia, you may give me 
a coffin for my present next year if you’re posi- 
tively pining to; all is, be sure it’s a nice, bright 
red one with plenty of gold dragons and butter- 
flies and things on it to look real gay and Christ- 


masy. — 


A BEARD OF BEES 


OT long ago The Companion printed the 
experience of a Western woman with a 
swarm of bees that picked her sunbonnet 

—while it was on her head—as a proper place to 
light. A correspondent who read the little story 
sends us this picture of a swarm that quietly 
suspended itself from a man’s chin 
after the queen bee had been placed 
on his face. Of course if the bees 
had been suddenly and violently dis- 
turbed they would have grown angry 
and begun to sting; but so long as 
bees are handled quietly, confidently 
and gently they are quite harmless. 
A passage from M. Maurice Mae- 
terlinck’s Life of the Bees describes 
thus the difference between their 
usual disposition and that which 
characterizes them while they are 
swarming: ‘They have left trouble 
behind and care. They no longer are 
meddling and fierce, aggressive, sus- 
picious, untamable and angry. Man 
—the unknown master whose sway 
they never acknowledge, who can 
subdue them only by conforming to 
their every law, to their habits of 
labor and by following step by step 
the path that is traced in their life 
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clothing would permit. After a while water began 
to appear. Suddenly he shouted, “Pull me up! 
Pull me up!” 

John had barely reached the surface before the 
well filled to within a foot of the top and then 
began to freeze round the edges. In a short 
time only a small opening perhaps a foot in 
diameter remained. 

The well remains the same way year after year. 
During the day in summer the sun melts the ice 
round the top, but at night it freezes again. The 
well, which furnishes a permanent ice supply for 
the people in the neighborhood, is a strange freak 
of nature, of which there are so many in the 
western part of the state. Tourists who visit the 
reservation regard it as a great curiosity. 
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TANGLING THE TIGER 


IGERS are easy to capture if you have 

plenty of birdlime. The natives of the 

Malay Peninsula, says Mr. Charles Mayer 
in Trapping Wild Animals, use the snare very 
effectively. 

The hunter spreads out the birdlime on the 
ground that tigers frequent and carefully covers 
it with leaves. As soon as a tiger puts his foot 
into the stuff he becomes enraged. He tries to 
bite the stuff from his feet and, in doing so, gets 
it on his face. When he tries to rub it off he plas- 
ters it over his eyes. Finally when he is thor- 
oughly covered with it he is so helpless that he 
can be put into a cage without much danger. 
After that he spends weeks in working patiently 
to remove the gum from his fur. 

The Malays have also a clever way of captur- 
ing monkeys. The trap consists of a sweetened 
rag in a bottle. That is covered with green rattan 
and tied to a tree. The monkey puts his hand 
through the neck and grabs the rag; but he 
cannot pull his hand out while it is doubled up, 
and he does not have enough sense to let go the 
rag. There he sticks and fights with the bottle 
until the hunter comes along and, by pressing the 
nerves in his elbow, forces him to open his hand 
and leave the rag for the next monkey. 
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LOVER’S CHAIN 


HE most devoted housekeepers do not al- 

ways make the most comfortable house- 

keepers. In Collector’s Luck Mrs. Alice Van 
Leer Carrick tells in her chapter on woven cover- 
lets a little incident of an old-time weaver of 
New York that illustrates a certain ferocity of 
devotion to her work that suggests—however it 
engenders respect for her abilities—a suspicion 
that she might not have been the easiest of help- 
meets to get along with. One of her coverlets of 
a charming design is preserved. 

“The lover’s chain—a variant of the lover’s- 
knot pattern—is double-woven,” says the author, 
“and is as attractive in its fresh 
blue-and-white finery as it was on 
the day she made it. As the old 
people hereabout say, ‘There’s not a 
brack in it.’ Aside from the beauty 
of its design and the charm of its 
quaint, formalized tree border, it is 
very wonderful to me because it was 
done by a woman; the double weav- 
ing was usually a man’s task and 
was thought too hard and intricate 
for the weaker sex to accomplish. 
But this woman could and did— 
this little indomitable Lucy Brig- 
ham, who lived a century ago in 
northern New York. Once when she 
was washing storm windows she 
slipped and broke a rib; and after 
the doctor had bound up her injuries 
she insisted on beginning the wash- 
ing all over again, because she was 
not quite certain just where she had 
left off! Do you wonder that such a 








by an intellect that nothing can 
thwart or turn from its purpose, by 
a spirit whose aim is always the good of the 
morrow—on this day man can approach them, 
can divide the glittering curtain they form as they 
fly round and round in songful ciroles; he can 
take them up in his hand and gather them as he 
would gather a bunch of grapes; for to-day in 
their gladness, possessing nothing, but full of 
faith in the future, they will submit to everything 
and injure no one, provided only they be not sep- 
arated from the queen who bears that future 
within her.” 
eo @ 


THE ICE WELL OF THE CHEYENNE 


ORE than eight years ago John Spotted 
Wolf, an Indian of the Cheyenne reserva- 
tion in eastern Montana, decided that he 

should like to have a well near his log cabin. 
So he and his wife, Mary, chose a spot near a 
large pine tree perhaps twenty rods from the 
door, and then John began to dig. 

By noon of the second day he had dug down 
ten feet. Although the weather was mild, he had 
complained of being cold while at work. After 
eating he put on an extra coat and went to work 
again; he kept Mary and her brother Rolling 
Bull busy hauling up and carrying away the dirt 
that he loosened. But in spite of John’s extra 
clothing he still was cold. On the third morning 
he added more clothing; but when night came 
and the well had reached the depth of eighteen 
feet, he was almost frozen. 

The next morning he again descended the well 
and worked as rapidly as his many layers of 


fieiy spirit could do double weaving 
quite as well as a man?” 

Perhaps not; but we do wonder whether after 
her lover had married her he did not occasionally 
find the chain of matrimony—especially if he 
chanced to be of an easy-going temperament— 
just the least bit galling. Her domestic ideals 
could not have been easy to live up to. They must 
indeed have been such as tradition oftenest at- 
tributes to New England housewives of the type 
that Yankee country folk still term “p’ison neat.” 
Such a one was Hepzibah Giles, whose daughter, 
during her mother’s last sickness, was alarmed 
on returning to the room after one of the doctor’s 
visits—she had accompanied him to the door—to 
find the sick woman lying on the floor. 

“Mother! However did you fall out of bed?” 
she cried anxiously. 

“IT did not fall,’ replied the prostrate Hep- 
zibah faintly but with dignity. “I got up to get 
the dustpan. Look at that mud!” 

True enough the inconsiderate doctor had not 
“wiped his feet. The next day Hepzibah died. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY OYSTER 


HIS astonishing news item appeared in a 
country newspaper that is published in one 
of the New England States: 

A large number attended the installation of 
officers in the grange Saturday evening, and an 
oyster was served to about one hundred and 
twenty-five. 


It is too bad that it did not contain a pearl— 
say, a small one about the size of a watermelon! 
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fo rea 
whenever 
you see 


high-grade 
Thermometers 


whether it 1s a thermometer for 
baby’s bath, home baking, the 
dairy, the hothouse or indicating, 
recording, controlling instru- 
ments for the great industrial 
plants in their many secret and 
intricate temperature processes. 
Tycos instruments are made in 
special models for hundreds of 
different lines of manufacture, as 
well as chemical, laboratory, 
weather bureau and household 
purposes. 


Taylor Instrument G — 
nae Reonerter 7 ai pis ) 


There’ « Fycve and Taylor temperature u.strument for every purpose 








I take real joy in helping 
you to care for the birds, 


Dodson 
For vears they have been 


Bird my friends — this is my 
way of showing love for 

ouses =: 
gf a, 


President, American 
Audubon Association 


The tonic of pure, fresh melody— 


Wake on an April morning to the song of the 
birds! You may smile knowing that all day long 
they will protect your trees and shrubs and garden 
from ruinous insects, Will eat thousands of flies, 
gnats and mosquitos. Singing merrily at their 
work! That’s what Mr. Dodson would give you 
through his bird houses. Write to Mr. Dodson. 
He can help you with his sincere interest as he 
is helping hundreds of others in making their 
homes more delightful. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


794 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, Illinois 







WREN HOUSE 
is but one of many 
bird houses, Solid } 
oak, cypress shin- ¥ 
les, copper cop- 
ng, with four com- 
partments, $6.00 


Auto Owners 
‘~ WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
| Expansion Processthatelim- 
inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
} sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these worderful 
. tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 
Write for booklet fully describing thisnew 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-UnitedTire Co. 


Dept. 175. Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa. 


Ask 
Seesdeasae for STOVINK —— 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. Dodson's 
fascinating book- 
let, “Your Bird 
Friends and How 
to Win Them.” 
Just write for it. 
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WHOOPING COUGH 
Wan indeses cough is usually regarded as 


an undesirable and vexatious ailment that 

nevertheless is not especially dangerous. 
It is true that the disease is not often directly 
fatal, but, since it not infrequently leads to tuber- 
culous infection and is frequently complicated 
with broncho-pneumonia, we may well regard it 
as a serious menace to child health and life. 

The disease is extremely contagious when a 
susceptible person comes into contact with a 
person who is suffering with .it, but fortunately 
many seem to be temporarily or permanently 
immune. Though whooping cough is supposed to 
be a disease of childhood, it sometimes attacks 
adults; but with them the cough is likely to be 
without the peculiar whoop. If an adult who has 
been exposed appears to suffer from bronchitis 
accompanied with a paroxysmal cough that per- 
sists for a long time, the trouble is probably 
whooping cough, and the sufferer should avoid 
all families where there are children. 

A spasmodic closing of the larynx causes the 
characteristic whoop. The child coughs and 
coughs and expels more and more air, but cannot 
draw in any to take its place. It gasps and gasps 
for breath; then the spasm breaks, and the 
paroxysm is at an end until the next attack. 
Between periods of coughing the little patient 
plays round as if he were in perfect health. 

The treatment of whooping cough is unsatis- 
factory and uncertain. Sometimes sedative reme- 
dies give relief. Inhaling vapor from a pitcher of 
hot water that contains a teaspoonful of com- 
pound tincture of benzoin may make the ordeal 
of a paroxysm more tolerable. Vaccine treatment 
seems to have cured some cases and failed to give 
relief to others. So far as general experience goes, 
it is harmless and might be tried in any severe 
case. The child should always have the benefit of 
a nourishing and abundant diet, as much sleep as 
possible and life in the open air and sunshine. 
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DIVERSIONS OF THE ROUND-UP 


NE raw, chilly morning in the early days of 
QO Roosevelt’s ranch life he was ordered to 

ride the “outside circle’ in the round-up. 
He chose for his mount, says Mr. Hermann 
Hagedorn in Roosevelt in the Bad Lands, Ben 
Butler, a horse that he knew was tireless and 
that could stand the long, swift ride better than 
any other horse he had. 

When he mounted the horse it reared and fell 
over backward on its rider. With a sharp pain 
in his shoulder Roosevelt extricated himself and 
mounted again. But the horse refused to move. 

Sylvane and George, two of the cowboys, threw 
their lariats round the horse’s neck and dragged 
him a few hundred yards, choking but stubborn 
and with all four feet pawing the ground. When 
they released the ropes Ben Butler lay down and 
refused to get up. 

The round-up had started; there was no time 
to waste. Sylvane gave Roosevelt his horse, 
Baldy, which sometimes bucked, but which never 
went over backward. He himself mounted Ben 
Butler. To Roosevelt’s discomfiture, the horse 
that had given him so much trouble started off 
with Sylvane as meekly as any farm horse. 

“Why,” remarked the cowboy, “there’s nothing 
the matter with this horse. He’s plumb gentle.” 

But shortly afterwards Roosevelt heard Syl- 
vane’s voice, in persuasive tones: “That’s all 
right! Come along!’ Suddenly a new note came 
into his entreaties. “Here, you! Go on, you! Hi, 
hi, fellows, help me out! He’s laying on me!” 

They dragged Sylvane from under the sprawl- 
ing steed, and Roosevelt gave up trying to take 
the horse on the round-up. 

“He rode some bad horses,” remarked Dutch 
Wannigan in later days, “some that did quite a 
little bucking around for us. I don’t know if he 
got throwed.*If he did, there wouldn’t have been 
nothin’ said about it. Some of those Eastern 
punkin-lilies now, those goody-goody fellows, if 
they’d ever get throwed off, you’d never hear the 
last of it. He didn’t care a bit. If he got throwed 
off, he’d get right on again.” 









DOUBLE treat 
—Peppermint 
Jacket over Pep- 






10 for 5c 


Sugar jacket just 
“melts in your mouth,” 
then you get the delec- 
table gum center. 

And with Wrigley’s three old 
standbys also affording friendly 
aid to teeth, throat, breath, ap- 
petite and digestion. 

Soothing, thirst-quenching. 
Making the next cigar 
taste better. 























Shave, Bathe and SS 





Cuticura Soap is the favorite for safety razor shaving. 


Shampoo with one 


i Catch Fish, ir sree i 
Soap. — Cuticura 
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Real U.S. A. pyramidal tent, made of 12 oz. 
canvas, 16 ft.x 16 ft., 11 ft. high in center, 3 ft. 
high side wails, aeomare feet of floor space. 
Each tent has 6 ft. high door with double flaps, 
Top of tent is equipped with canvas ventilator 
hood, =— is used in cold weather for stove flue, 

ery tent has been thorou: ne over 
put in fine first class eng gae ty Aries ae 
ood service, Shipping weight 115 Ibs. tisfac- 
guaranteed or every penny refunded. Origin- 
ally cost Gov’t over 8 times our special price 
of $14.85 F.O.B.Atlanta. In khaki color, $16.8. 
Send M.O. or cash with order. Order today! 


LANTIC STORES 


405 Koplin Bidg. ATLANTA,GA. 
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numbers, with our new, fold- 

ps. They catch them 

like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 49, LEBANON, MO. 
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JACKY AND SMOKY 


HOUSE party at the Aviary was joined 
A by an uninvited but heartily welcomed 

member, which the master of the cabin 
wanted to name “Whiskey” but which the 
mistress insisted should be Jacky instead. He 
was a Canada jay, which upon occasion be- 
comes a Minnesotan, a relative of the gay 
blue jay but himself modestly clad in gray 
overcoat, white vest and dark cap. Mr. 
Martin knew his Indian name to be Wisska- 
chon, familiarized by woodsmen into the 
uncomplimentary terms Whiskey John and 
Whiskey Jack. 

Jacky became quite tame from the first 
day of his appearance in the birches, poplars 
and small pines about the Aviary. It was in 
October he arrived; and he hadn’t been there 
long before he gave a demonstration of his 
usefulness as a carrion bird, which is an- 
other one of his many nicknames. 

“We were putting the bees into winter 
quarters,” runs Mrs. Martin’s story of the in- 
cident; “Jacky was hopping familiarly about 
near by. I noticed him dart quickly toward 
something on the ground, then to another 
and another in rapid succession, apparently 
eating what he caught. But, to our pleasure 
and surprise, he flew directly to a hive quite 
near us and proceeded to belch up four nice, 
large, fat slugs and sort them out for future 
use. 

“Now, in the sorting process he would 
take up in his beak each slug and slip it back 
and forth through beak to gullet. It was 
a laughable performance, so imitative of 
the way children treat a quid of gum by slip- 
ping it in and out their closed lips. 

“But Jacky had a reason for this, other 
than just playing a childish game with his 
slug quid. His idea was to give it a thorough 
coating with sticky saliva, so it would stay 
glued in place when permanently deposited in- 
a bark furrow. For after taking each slug in 
turn from its place on the beehive porch and 
giving it several ‘slathers’ of saliva, he flew 
up to a pine not far away, found a snug 
chink, tamped a slug down into place, came 
back for a second one, stored it in winter 
quarters in an adjoining furrow, and so on 
with the four. When he left the pine for 


another foraging expedition in the garden, we 

looked for his slugs and found them, all four, 

in a row in four almost parallel furrows in ef 0 Uu - j Q D A A 
the bark; they were both glued and wedged 

into place. 


“Smoky followed Jacky by a few days’ 
intermission. Mr. Martin declares Smoky the 
hen bird of the pair, because from the first 


* 
she ‘ruled the roost.’ But after her advent, if 
you will accept the gender of the pronoun, Ci /) C C 7 op Ui C 
feeding the pair by hand became quite an 





exciting recreation. 

“Every time a piece of bread was thrown 
into the air Jacky was there first, beating his 
darker-colored friend by one wing flap. He 
would nab that bit almost before it hit the 
ground. This led me to try the experiment of 
throwing a piece straight up and then catch- 
ing it in my hand. Jacky was not daunted 
and came right after it, taking it from my 
hand. 

“One could almost fancy him chuckling to 
himself when he learned that this boldness on 
his part enabled him to outwit Smoky every 
time. But of course Smoky was a bird of his 
own feather; she soon learned to keep her . 
eye on the bread no matter where it went. Autographic Kodaks $6.50 Up 
Soon it was quite a common experience to 
have them both on my hand, feeding from 
whatever scraps I held out to them, getting a 
gulletful to store away in a convenient tree 
trunk as a cellar of plenty against times of 
winter scarcity.” 

“Don’t forget to tell about Jacky’s tug of 
war,” advised Mr. Martin, who had appar- 
ently been absorbed in his newspaper all this 
time. 

“He’s proud as Punch of that,” laughed 
Mrs. Martin. “But it was funny to watch 
Jacky’s first experience with the gripping 
power of the human hand. John was hold- 
Ing a piece of doughnut between thumb and 
Ringer while Jacky sat on his thumb joint 
pecking away at the morsel. Unexpectedly 
" 7 y go the piece, and Jacky-had it all in 

i: beak. . * 

“Do you suppose he flew away with it? Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 
Nt Jacky. He realized the piece was too 
larve to hide; so he cocked his head sidewise, 
locked into the space between John’s fingers 
an‘: carefully inserted the piece where it had 
bern, to be held securely while he pecked bits 
Of : swallowable size from it!” 























A Serious Question to 
Mothers and Fathers 
Are you bringing up your 
Children properly ? 


O OFFENSE intended in 
this personal question 
to mothers and fathers. 
On the contrary this 

message, prepared by an expert in 

matters of diet, endeavors to 
throw light on a subject of much 
confusion to many parents. 





It is possible to give children all 
the food they can possibly eat 
—and still their little bodies can 
be under-nourished in certain 
respects. 


For many foods are lacking in 
the vital mineral salts that science 
tells us we all need — if we are to 
build strong teeth and bones, and 
sound nerves and brain cells. ° 


The food for your children 


One of the most complete and 
best balanced foods you could 
possibly give your growing chil- 
dren is Grape-Nuts—the rich 
cereal food made from whole 
wheat flour and malted barley. 


Grape-Nuts contains iron, 
calcium, phosphorus, and other 
mineral elements that are taken 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


tight up as vital 
food by the mil- 
lions of cells in the 


body. 


These terms may 
sound very technical 
to some people, but 
if you will ask your 
doctor you will 
learn that you could not live long 
without giving your system the 
benefit of these vital mineral 
elements. 


With milk or cream, to supply 
fat, Grape-Nuts is a remarkably 
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balanced food for every possible 
purpose. 7 


What you may not know about 
a “perfectly balanced food,” how- 
ever, your PALATE does know 
about FLAVOR.. The international 
popularity of Grape-Nuts is due 
equally to its tempting, nut-like, 
sweet crispness and to its value as 
a satisfying, wholesome food. 


You'll find Grape-Nuts in the 
best homes, and in every first-class 
hotel and restaurant in America, 
just as you will find it sold by 
leading grocers everywhere. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan 














